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HERE is quite a vein of dry humor 
. in the make-up of Senator Thomas 
Cc. Platt. 

In the campaign just closed a member of 
the Union League Club was deeply inter- 
ested in the success of a friend who was 
a nominee on the Fusion ticket. He want- 
ed to do something to help him, and, dis- 
cussing the matter with a friend, the lat- 
ter suggested a call on Senator Platt. The 
clubman had not been on good terms with 
the Republican boss, but he finally plucked 
up courage enough to visit him at 49 
Broadway. He received a cordial welcome, 
and’obtained the assurances he desired. As 
he was leaving he said: 

** Senator, I have been opposed to you for 
twenty but I must confess that you 
have converted me to your side.” 

7 remarked Senator Platt a 
you did not call on me twenty 


years, 


‘So! am 
very 


years ago.” 


sorry 
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created by Mr. 
Stanford White, who is again making 
changes in his residence, on Gram- 
Park. He has a yery odd and ornate 
iron fence and house gate, and at present 
he has had these painted a bright ver- 
milion and silver gray. It is supposed that 
the subsequent coat will be black, but it is 
not positive, as Mr. White has many origi- 
about the house. The broken 
statuary and ‘‘ Roman remains" which 
have been lying in his small grass plot 
have always attracted much attention. 

His neighbor Mr. Poor, the banker, who 
has purchased and converted the old Cyrus 
Field and its brother house into one great 
mansion, intrusted the artistic adornment 
of his residence to Mr. White. There are 
numerous Roman antiquities scattered all 
about the place, and the small courtyard in 
the rear of the house is distinctly classic 
and the tout ensemble gave rise to a criti- 
cism by a neighbor, not a thousand miles 
away, that these art objects were ‘ poor 
white trash"; rather but amusing 
all the same. 


Much interest has been 
some 


erey 


nal conceits 


severe, 
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Not one of the theatre crowd knew 
Thomas Brackett Reed. The plays were 
over and the car crowded. The big man 
Was seated, thinking, perhaps, of the days 
when he was known as the Czar, and the 
cartoonists gave much of their talent and 
time in caricaturing his ample curves and 
round face, Perhaps the ex-statesman 
wondered that there was not one friendly 
nod or respectful bow for him among those 
typical, well-dressed, and happy New York- 
ers. The conductor knew the man from 
Maine, and intended to stop the car near 
160 Central Park South, for Mr. Reed does 
not like to be carried beyond his destina- 
tion. 

But with the many duties of his crowded 
car the conductor missed the chance to be 
courteous. The car had passed the cor- 
ner when the conductor noticed the big 
man reaching to ring to the motorman, He 
hurried to the ex-Speaker and expressed 
his sorrow at not stopping at the right 
place 

* Don't you sympathize with me, Sir,” 
said Mr. Reed, with the twinkle in his eye, 
which used to mean danger to presumptive 
Congressmen. “ You must not sympathize 
with any one. It is out of style, and the 
only place you can find sympathy now is in 
the dictionary."’ 
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Dr. Willlam Wallace Walker, the Chair- 
man of the house committee of the Lotos 
Club, says that a friend of his was recent- 
ly called to a neighboring city to act as 
toastmaster at a dinner. His son, who ac- 
companied him, sent this telegram to his 
mother in New York during the dinner: 

** Papa presided with grace.” 

The anxious wife sent back this message: 

“Who is Grace and what is she doing 
with father?” 
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Secretary Long is one of the most demo- 
cratic citizens on earth. Every time he 
gets a chance he goes back to his old home 
in Massachusetts, where he is regarded as 
one of themselves by the simple inhabi- 
tants. One day, on one of these vacations, 
Mr. Long took his laundry under his arm 
and carried it around to the local laundry. 
A day of two later, feeling the need of a 
clean collar and shiré, he trotted around to 
the laundry to find out if it was ready. 
Entering the little shop, he made his in- 
quiry of the man in charge, 

“Is my laundry ready?" 

“TH see,’ replied the man. Then, turn- 
ing toward the back room, where his wife 
was, he shouted: 

“ Hey, Mary! 
yet?” 


Is Johnny's laundry done 
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“A young lady acquaintance of mine 
conducts a kindergarten purely for the de- 
light she takes in the work,” said Senator 
Depew. “I was present not long since 
on an occasion of showing off. The young 
lady wished to demonstrate how success- 
tully she had taught the children the mean- 
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ing of words by appealing to their imagina- 
tiens. She had taught them according to a 
system eof symbols which had herself 
arranged. Of course, the little people were 
much terrified by the presence of a strang- 
er, and retused to corruscate for the glory 
of the ambitious usual, At 
last resorted to a which she 
hoped woulda retrieve all: 

oO an of the children tell me 
happens during the season of Winter?’ 

“The silence was not broken for a long 
and desperate interval. Then brave 
tut blurted out: 

*“** Please, ma’am, me and Willie 
very close together when it’s Winter.’ 

“We all encouraged him. ‘ What 
beamed the teacher 

‘The child thrust his 
mouth and thought awhile. 
neunced triumphantly 

*** Willie's feet are alwayth cold.’ 

“The teacher was disappointed, but I am 
of the opinion that the youngster had the 
Winter very accurately symbolized, 
indeed,” 


she 


teacher, as 
question 


) 
sue 


any what 


one 


sleep 


else?’ 


hands into his 


Then he 


an- 


season 
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Mark Twain told to 
himself, which 


A few nights ago 
some friends a story 
he failed to incorporate in “ Life on the 
Mississippi." On when he 
started on a trip down the river on a flat- 
hoat he was advised never to answer the 
questions asked by rivermen on other boats, 
and never to bandy words with them, as 
he would be sure always to come out sec- 
ond best. He followed the advice religious- 
ly for a time, but one day he thought he 
saw a chance to get the better of a river- 
man, who called out: 

‘“‘Hey thar, what yer loaded with’ 

“ Jackas Don't you want to 
aboard’ yelled back Twain. 

“That's whut I reckoned, seein’ as how 
they let ther biggest donkey hev ther run of 
the deck,’’ came back Twain made a 
dive below as all the rivermen in the 
neighborhood “up & laugh at 
his expense. 


about 


one occasion 


come 


set derisive 
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Lehr, the popular “Squire of 
was importuned by a 


the West for an introduction to 


Harry 
Dames,” 
man from 
Mrs. Astor. 

*“ What excuse can I 
you?" objected Mr. 


young wo 


cucing 


know 


give for intr« 
Lehr. ‘1 don't 
you."' 


“Of course not," 
“Therefore, it may make a 
big card for us both.” 

* Couldn't dream of it,” smiled Mr. Lehr 
“If Ll favor Mrs. Astor, I may offend othe: 
ladies, and I can’t afford to take 


the other 
and be ; 


persisted 
hit 


the risk." 
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“ Touchin’ on and appertainin’ to that,” 
said Deputy Commissioner of Police Devery 
a few weeks before election; and then and 
there he coined a phrase that was quoted 
oftener in a few days than has any gem 
that has ever dropped from the lips of a 
sage. 

But fame founded on oddity of expres- 
sion is fleeting. Devery is not the only 
head of the New York Police Department 
who has enjoyed it. Thomas Byrnes, who 
will always be remembered as “ The In- 
spector,’’ framed a sentence once that had 
a much greater vogue than Devery'’s bon 
mot, yet it is forgotten. 

It was on the night of the day that Police 
Capt. Schmittberger made a confession be- 
fore the Lexow Committee which reflected 
seriously on Inspector Byrnes. The re- 
porter rushed to the Inspector's splendid 
home on West Fifty-eighth Street to hear 
what he had to say regarding the Schmitt- 
berger revelations. 

The Inspector listened to them gravely, 
paced the floor for a minute or two, stopped 
before a grate fire, lifted the skirts of his 
frock coat, and said with great dignity: 

“Gentlemen, the evidence which has been 
adjuiced has came so late in the awfter- 
noon that nothing can be did."’ 
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Here is a new one they are telling of 
Bishop Potter. 

While in a small French village he noticed 
one day that all of the people on the street 
suddenly removed their hats. 

“Why do all of these people take off 
their hats?" inquired the Bishop. 

“Oh!"' answered a native, pointing to a 
funeral cortége, “the people here always 
remove their hats in respect to the dead.”’ 

“Um,” said Bishop Potter; “why don’t 
they all emigrate to Philadelphia and save 


the expense of buying hats.”’ 
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Miss Mary Butler, the daughter of Will- 
iam Allen Butler, the lawyer, who years 
ago published a poem entitled “ Nothing to 
Wear” and who apparently was frightened 
by the fame it brought him into never try- 
ing again, is greatly interested in tenement 
house work, and at the recent conference of 
State Charities read a paper advocating the 
appointment of women Inspectors, whose 
duty it shall be to make frequent calls upon 
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of their districts and instruct 
ways of cleanliness, cookery, 
This plan, Miss Butler said, 
is being tried in Yonkers with great 
but not wholly with the commenda- 
tion of those it is intended to benefit 
“The idea!’ cried one raw-boned “lady 

of a top flat back, ‘“‘of a woman comin’ 
around here and tryin’ to tell 
bring up kids! Why, I've buried eleven al- 
ready! 


the mother 
them in the 
and health. 


cess, 


me how to 
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“We 
oo0ok 
scription books the other day 
we tried a young man 
He was six feet tall 
the nerve of a lion. 
pedient to him to Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan first of all, that gentle- 
man was said to be interested in our pub- 
lication. 
To our 


fish who try to be 
publisher of sub- 

“ Recently 
from college 
and appeared to have 
We deemed it ex- 


come odd 
said a 


meet 


agents, 


just 


send 


because 


astonishment the 
turned with his prospectus 
that he would resign 
“* Did you Mr. 
head clerk. 
“The canvasser drew 
tily. 

‘I wish to resign,’ he repeated’ 
man was fright/ully curt to me!’’ 
¢¢ ¢ 

had just 


new man re- 


and 


see asked the 


Morgan?’ 
himself up haugh- 


* that 


Mr. J. W. out of 
the elevator. 
“Mr 


the top floor,” 


Gate stepped 


Gates always asks me to stop at 
said the elevator man 

* His office is on that floor, is it not?” 

“3 m But imagine that the 


car will go any ‘higher than the top floor?” 


does he 
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The story 
graph hunter, which appeared in last Sun- 
day's Times Supplement, reminds a reader 
of a similar, though contrasting, experience 
with Rudyard Kipling. 

The fiend in this instance made 
friendly newspaper man as his instrument 
“Your editorial position,” he * will 
warrant yov in writing to Kipling and 
ing him to give you some information about 
his own early life. Will you do it for me?’ 

This request seemed fair enough; the 
newspaper man was accustomed to do a 
great deal of just such letter writing, and, 
this being betore *‘Stalky & 
Co.,"" there seemed to be no other way of 
getting at the required information. So a 
polite letter written and mailed to 
Brattleboro, Vt 

Here is a copy of the answer which came 
premptly enough: 

“ Sir: In reply to your letter of the 19th, 
I can only say that the newspapers of Eng- 
land America have manufactured and 
new control the output of all the facts re- 
lating to my early life. Under 
cumstances you will see that it 
unbecoming on my part to interfere 
their Sincerely, 

“ RUDYARD KIPLING 
this reply was shown to the 
anxious inquirer that the cloven hoof of the 
fiend revealed itself. 

‘1 suppose you don't mind giving 
this?’ he immediately asked, apparently 
quite forgetting his former keen interest In 
Kipling’s boyhood. 

The rewspaper man 
The autograph, 
erary 


of Andrew Lang and the auto- 


use of a 


said, 


the days of 


was 


and 


these cir- 
would be 
with 
righis. 


It was wher 


autograph 
me 


did mind, though 
with other interesting lit- 
and ends, later found its way 
into the collection of one who had made no 
effort to obtain it. 


odds 
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An audience that filled the theatre was 
giving its heart to poor littk Mme. Butter- 
fly, whose blissful ignorance had inspired 
her with a beautiful faith that Lieut. P. E. 
Pinkerton, United States Army, would re- 
turn to her and the child whom he had left 
in a Japanese rose garden with a promise 
to be back “‘ when the robins nest again.” 

Sadness that was a tribute to the actress 
who impersonated the geisha girl found 
expression in the countenances of the peo- 
ple as, in the unfolding of the tragic story, 
they saw her faith destroyed, her hope 
depart. 

The climax came when Mme. Butterfly 
hugged her baby in one last, fond embrace, 
arrayed herself in what she had thought 
was her wedding gown, and then killed 
herself with the sword with which her fa- 
ther had committed hari-kari when honor 
had been wrested from him by the fortunes 
of war. 

At that moment the stillness was broken 
by the shrill wail of a child. A young wo- 
man who had been sitting in the centre of 
the house hastened up the aisle with a little 
one of four or five years clasped in her 
arms. The baby was simply tired. The 
mother was sobbing as though her heart 
would break. 
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William Dean Howells, the “dean” of 
American fiction, was sitting in his little 
private sanctum in Franklin Square one 
day, when a young man entered, stating 
he should like to interview him for a 
Sunday paper. Mr. Howells, ever ready to 
help any one over a stile, readily consented. 
A week or so later he received the result 
of the court inquiry in the shape of a type- 
written manuscript, “ just to look over,” as 
the writer expressed it. 

Mr. Howells dif sa, *«% “anund the inter- 
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view very eulogizing, but hardly possessed 
critical merit. Still he did not wish 
the young writer, and so 
wrote him the following letter: 


“My Dear Mr. A 


of any 
to discourage 


I cannot praise too 
highly kind paper, which is entirely 
too indulgent to me I would have enjoyed 
it much more if it had been about somebody 
else! Yo truly, W. D. HOWELLS.” 
Of cour the ycung man was 
sively proud of this letter, and showed it to 
all of his friends. One day he met a blunt 
editor, who asked, pointing to the last sen- 


your 


exces- 


tence 


Perhap's that's intended for irony? 


Since which time the proud correspondent 


has been wondering greatly. 
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I went into trade once in this city,’ said 
Otto Fritsch of the Army and 
Club. “After working $18 worth, I 
umm: discharged, and when [ 
the cashier [ was told there was 
coming to me. 

boarding house where I was stop- 
g lawyer, who had taken 
fancy to me. He seemed to be 
greatly pained when he learned of my un- 
fortunate and said it was a 
advantage of a foreigner 
did not mind he would 
the $18 owing me. 
ahead,” said I. 

A few days later my lawyer friend in- 
formed me that he had succeeded in col- 
lecting the money due me. 
said I, looking expectant. ‘I 
am glaa you made those sharks give up.’ 

*** Yes, said he. ‘So am I. By the way, 
I never take a for less than $25, so 
you owe me $7. I shall be glad to have you 
remit at your convenience.’ 

Yes,"" said the Baron, as he touched the 
bell, ‘‘ you Americans are certainly mas- 
ters of finance 


3aron 
Navy 
was 

went to 


von 


rily 


no money 
In the 
ping was you 


a great 


experience, 
take 
way, ance if I 
to collect 


shame to 
that 
endevor 


Go 


case 


earliest 


 e¢ 
Bathe, better known to the 
Langtry’s last husband,” 


the corridors of the 


Capt. de 
world as Mrs 
attracts attention in 
Waldorf-Astoria by his bearing, not to 
mention his twisted mustache a la Kaiser 
Wilhelm, for he is almost a total stranger 
here 

He did service in the Boer campaign, and 
his visit of rest and interest in 
a country he so much about. He 
considers himself quite an explorer because 
find his way about the big hotel, 
with mazelike complications of corri- 
dors, elevators, and annexing passages. 

They ought really, you know," he says 
quite pathetically, ‘to print and furnish to 
the diagram of this place, as I 
doubt many a fellow gets lost here 
every day in trying to get about. A guide 
book, or at least signs, ought to be put 
up 


here is one 


has read 


he can 
its 


guests a 


not 


ad 

General Appraiser Wilbur F. Wakemap 
was sitting with a crowd of drummers ina 
Chicago hotel not long ago. Each man had 
been talking about the goods he was selling 
and the general outlook for business this 
Winter, when a gentleman who knew noth- 
ing of the Appraiser’s position, said: 

What is your line, Mr. Wakeman?” 

The answer came very quickly. 

“The Pennsylvania,’ over which road he 
had his return ticket. It is said the Ap- 
praiser is still wondering why all the 
others laughed. 

> 

Recently a Washington correspondent vise 
ited Secretary Root in search of informa- 
tion about a scheme of administrative re- 
form in which his paper was interested. He 
detailed the plan at great length, during 
which the Secretary sat in his usual atti- 
tude, with the forefinger of his right hand 
communing with his ear and his left hand 
playing with a ruler. When the correspond- 
ent had finished his exposition he said by 
way of peroration: 

“Now, Mr. Secretary, can you tell me 
whether this plan has ever been proposed 
or suggested, or anything like it, by the 
Government?" 

It so happened that Mr. Root had himself 
proposed it in his annual report of the year 
before. He grinned in a cold, satiric man- 
ner, and replied: 

‘You should read the standard authors, 
Mr. Blank.” Pana 
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* Just think of it,” remarked Col. James 
Jones, Superintendent of the Aquarium 
Thursday. ‘A prize fight in the old blue- 
law State of Connecticut, and on Thanks- 
giving Day at that. Why, that is enough 
to make Cotton Mather or the Rev. Jona- 
than Edwards turn over in their graves. 
This is getting to be an 
world.” 
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The birth of a daughter to the young 
Duke and Duchess of Manchester has brok- 
en up the house party at Kimbolton Castle 
Consuelo Duchess of Manchester, who was 
Miss Yznaga, has gone to Paris, and Mr. 
Zimmerman has also departed. The young 
Duchess is herself a perfect child. Among 
the many stories related of her is one 
which is said to have taken place in San 
Francisco. Day after day the local news- 
papers contained columns concerning ‘the 
movements of the young Duke and Duch- 


awfully wicked’ 
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ess, Such ‘titled esas were a aii. on, 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Duchess ordered at the hotel where 
she stopped that all the newspapers should 
be brought to her door at as early an hour 
as possible, and she used to sit up in bed 
reading them almost before the sun had 
made its appearance. One morning early 
the Duke was awakened by Hastily 
asking what was the matter, was met 
with the tearful reply: 

“There is nothing about us in the paper 
to-day.”’ 


sobs. 


he 


@ 2 


the Duchess 


? 
1 


has wonderful influ- 
ence on the Duke. He simply adores her, 
She commands and he obeys. Last Summer 
at Tandageree she lost her dog. It 
was quite late at night when she missed 
the animal, and to all her anxious © in- 
quiries the servants could give no informa- 
tion, It we terrible night, raining and 
blowing. She told her husband that he 
must go and find the dog, and that she 
would lock him of their suite apart- 
ments for the unless he came back 
with the donned his waterproof 
and boots and night wandering 
the it. He was un- 
suecessful, 

Iie arrived early In the morning quit 
* dome and was obliged to sleep in an 
anteroom, the entire private sulle Was 
against him The dog found 
the next morning in one of the greenhouses, 
where the had forgotten him and 
had locked him in. And the Duke took his 
medicine like a littl man 


But 


pet 


out of 

night 
He 

passed the 


park looking for 


beast 


about 


up,” 
as 
closed was 


Duchess 
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of relat 
Portland, 


Coler is fond 
Mayor 
morning 
Ore 
sent this 


Ore.: 


Bird 
story of 
a 


5s 
the 

his 

Portland, 


Controller 
the 


ing of 
Me., who 
that the 
flames, He immediately 
tu the Mayor Portland, 

* Portland bleeds for What 
to Promptly back 
wires ¢ We 
both 


rea newspaper 


City 


in 
was in 


telegram 


of 


of 
Mc 
we you 
the ame the 
and clothing and money 
The Mayor of Portland, 
called a special meeting of the 
of that The Aldermen 
indignant Mayor his 
gram offering without 
them their 


you an 


ald upon 


do 
wer; °° need food 
to buy 


M immediate 


an 


ly 
Common 
we 


(Council eity 


the te 
ult 
resentment, 
taking ac- 
Me., wa 


his 


because sent 


usels con 


tance 


ing and to express 
meeting without 
Mayor of Portland, 


but he quickly 


adjourned the 
tion. Then the 
in a quandary, 


recovered 
disposed of the 
sending this 
of Portiand, 
reply. Ia 


and matter 
to his tisfaction by 
telegram to the Mayor 

Thanks for your 


for Information.’ 


possession 
see ond 
(ore 

prompt ked 
only 
. 


Nevada 
wear his 
it last ¢ 


reporter who 


irt of are 


will 


Friends of Senator Stew: 
wondering whether he 
hat this Chris Ihe 
mas, newspaper 
him him 
"The and 
at 


straw 
*hrist- 
knew 
with envy 


tmas wore 
and a 
well 


reporter is f 


sighed 


he 


meeting 


at, was perspiring 


every pore 


* Senator he said, “I wish I could do 
that 

I know y 
you can't, I 
Were to wear a 
everybody would 


price derby 


‘but 


you 


Stewart, 
you can't If 
hat at Chri 
didn't have 


snorted 
but 
straw 


ou do, 
cun, 
tmas 

the 


say you 


of a 


hero was 
but 


the 
of liquor; 
us follows: 
drink 
Home Journal.’ 
Mellin’s ood,” 


to Kipling’s copy 
off a glass 
to England 


According 
required tk 
Mr. Bok cabled 

‘No allusion to strong 
in the peges of The Ladies 

Reply fron. Kipling: “ Try 


permitted 


» « 
ashington, 
raconteur, fo- 
complications, is 
with 


Mr Oulahan of W 


Richard V 
conversationist, and 
international 
often 
atment 
entered his 
dog fancier 
Oulahan had 
his theories regarding 
Mr. Oulahan was read 
It is a peculiarity of 
he dislikes being in- 
acquiring information 


menter 
fond of 


friends of 


of 
dogs 
his 


and discusses 
the tr 

the 
friends, a 


Mr. 


when 
sanctum 
like 


con 


of dogs 
tecently 
the 
to whom 
number of 
question 


sick 
of ue 
himself, 
fided 


one 


a 
dog 
ing his newspaper 
Mr. Oulahan’s that 
terrupted while he 
from his favorite journal 

* Dick,” this unheralded person, 
rudely breaking in on Mr. Oulahan's search 
for information the of the day 
“1 used dog pills you recommended 

Did inquired Mr, Oulahan dre 
and without looking’ up from his paper. 
did you take?” 


is 
said 
on topics 
those 

you? “am- 
ily, 
“ Hlow many 
> ¢ 

Mr 

born 
hk 
a friend 
“full oft 


whose 


although he was 
proud of the 
Irish kings 


similar 


always 
fact that 
Ihe 
claims, 
the question 
truly royal 
Mr. Oula 
ancestors 


Oulahan’s 


Oulahan, 
America,” is 
from 


in 


is descended has 


makes and 
they 
stors were 
of these 
contended 


who 
debated 
the 
discus 
that 
whilk 


have 
ane most 
sions 
his 
Mr. 


During 
han's 
were 


one 
rival 
the real 
‘came from the 
That,” 
only 
ished 


royalty 


thing, 
bogs 
replied Mr. Oulahan 
the superiority of 
ancestors to the faded 
claim You 
the 


warmly, 
my disgin- 
bunch of 
that 
from 


” proves 


whom you admit 


stors had 
Your 


my to come 


the 


ane 


bog 


sense 


ure there yet 


. 
Hartridge 
for the 
State, 


Jacks 
Plant 
was 


John onvil 


counsel 


e, F 
in 


la., 
the 

in New 
and plea 


of 
system 

recently 

bu 


*Crackei 
York City 
ure combined 
ore 


or errands of siness 8 


he attended a performance 
The When the cur- 
the last Mr. Hartridge, 
was having some dif- 
when a 
and 
Later, 
the 


evening 
Broadway atre 


fell 


ata 


tain act 


after 
rather 
getting 
wearing a 
offered to 
telling some 


who is portly 
ficult 
gentleman 
opera hut 
hotel, 
cident, he 

“T had 


in New York 


in into his overcoat 
suit 

him 

friends of 


dress an 
at 


in- 


assist 


his in 
sald: 
were 


so 


idea that men 
1 had always heard 


polite 
very 


no 


much to th. contrary, but this man to- 
night not cnlv helped me with my coat, but 
put his hance under my overcoat and, pull- 
ing down the under coat, adjusted both in 
just the proper position.” 

As a token of his appreciation of the 
kindness of the stranger Mr. Hartridge 
then invited his friends to partake of a 
little liquid refreshment, but his face be- 
eame livid when he discovered that his 
pocketbook, containing $150 and several 
checks, wus missing. He says that never 
again, wher he is in New York, will he 
allow a stranger to assist him with his 
coat. - 
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who left 
field ts the civil war, 
much pain times in the 
member. Sometimes the torture 
cruciating that the ‘ral cannot sleep at 
night. Often he resumes his rai- 
ment, and goes to the nearest drug store— 
2 for opiates, but to talk, There he will 
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ively, “lived and died, and I don’t know 
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Scotland, and among the owners of parks 
this kind in North and South Carolina 
Mortimer Brooks, Clarence Mackay, 
Vanderbilts, George Gould, E. H. Har- 
other New York millionaires, 
these vast forest regions are 
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“One of the most marked 
serves Broker Howard K. 
life is the 
cab drivers of whom 
‘John,’ who died last 
haustion from old age 

‘The reason is most likely that 
from old age has claimed most of them 
as it had ‘old John,’ as I notice them dis- 
appearing from their accustomed places, 
and no one seems to know anything about 
them. 

“*Old John’ was for a quarter of a 
century known to all the brokers in Wall 
Street. They would wait for him, and he 
would wait for them, each knowing the 
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other was all right. One time a certain 
well-known broker who had failed, declined 
to take a cab, and started to walk up 
town, but ‘old John’ insisted upon treat- 
ing him to ride home. ‘Old John’ al- 
lowed the boys to run up big scores with 
him, but always averred he had never lost 
a cent by his credit system 

“Another reason why the old fellows whe 
owned their own horse and cab are disap- 
pearing is that the vorgantzed companies 
are crowding them out and they have gone 
elsewhere. The new company employs gen- 
erally young men, who are not uceom- 
modating the old ones." 
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skillful angler, but with all 
politeness he never could listen 
patiently to what he calls the 
tions " put to him by isior 
the club 

Peirting to a ripple e 
lake and perhaps twenty f one 
of this class recently asked him * Steve, 
what s that peculiar appearance 
the surface the lake over there?” 

Steve regarded the questioner for a 
ment in silence and then replied: 

“That! Oh, that's where we had a 
ging road across the ice last Winter,” 
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*,* 
Drexel. the Philadelphia 
Morgan and the banking 
of the last named 

that city, was standing 

in the of the Waldorf-Astoria 
reading a telegram that had arrived, 
when « young woman dashed up to him 

‘Oh, Mr. Drexel! she exclaimed, “ we 
have been looking for you everywhere; we 
tried to get you at time 
telephoned everywhere we 
it possible 
were either just gone, or 
and had to go off 
selves,” 

Mr. Drexel looked down at 
miss, who is a niece of one of his confiden- 
tial agents, and the companion of one of Mr. 
Drexel's near women relatives. He seémed 
to be thinking over the contents of his 
telegram, at the same time trying to make 
some satisfactory explanation to why 
he could not be reached by the telephone. 

“Well, I'm sorry you didn't get me,"’ he 
remarked finally, ** because I was attending 
to some business errands that I might just 
as well have made one of my clerks do, and 
the first thing I knew it was considerably 
after lunch time. So I went into one of 
those restaurants in the lower part of town 
where they put the milk and sugar in the 
coffee for you before they serve it to you. 
I had a bit of very bad lunch and I came 
out extremely cross and unable to find a 
foul I knew until I got up here to the hotel 
half un hour ago.” 
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Very ns shortly after Mr. 
Drexel had told his troubles 
to the miss the tall form of 
H. H. Vreeland was seen 
making its way slowly through the crush 
of the red room. He was accompanied by 
two men who walked on either side of him, 
and when they had reached the entrance 
into the main corridor the shorter of the 
men looked up at Mr. Vreeland and said 
with a laugh: 

“ This is what one gets for having a repu- 
tation for having money. Here is a fellow 
who writes me a touch letter from Astoria, 
Ore. I'll swear I never had the least idea 
that anybody in Oregon knew I had 
money.” The friend on the other side of 
Mr. Vreeland chimed in: 

“Tl tell you how they got on to your 
money out there. 1 saw your picture and a 
beautiful biographical sketch of you in one 
of those monthly biographical publications 
the other day, and the fellows that write 
touch letters subscribe to all those things. 
You needn't fool yourself that it's anybody 
who has heard about your wonderful repu- 
tation as a philanthropist.” 

There was a laugh all round. The trio 
had stopped by the pneumatic tubes by 
means of which cards are sent to the upper 
floors, and as they waited for service Mr. 
Vreeland remarked: 

“Do you know, sometimes I think that if 
those fellows who write touch letters would 
expend a part of the ingenuity they ex- 
pend in fixing up those letters in trying 
to make a living, they would succeed far 
better than they do. I get some that are 
remarkable. and at times they make a 
great impression on me. They are con- 
etructed with such skill and the hard luck 
stories are so well told that they are ac- 
tually Interesting.” 

Said che little short man, 
spoken of the touch letter: 

“Well, do they ever interest you suffi- 
clently to separate you from any of your 
money?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ replied Mr. Vreeland. “I oc- 
casionally give up, but it is generally after 
an investigation.”’ 
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J. Pierpont Morgan was 
J. Pierpont walking down Broadway the 
Morgax. other afternoon with a friend, 
yes and near the Astor House his 
attention was attracted by the bulletin 
boards of a newsstand that contained the 
current numbers of the filustrated weeklies. 
The financier, who seemed to be In a studi- 
ous state of mind, paused in front of the 
bulletin and looked at the pictures, 
while his stood at his elbow. After 
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Commissioner 
sitting in 
up-town 


Deputy 
William Devery 
the back room of an 
hotel, where he had an engage- 
several men who are identified 
with finance and politics in a well-known 
Western city. A friend whom he had not 
seen for some time happened on him ac- 
cidentally. 

“Hello, Chief,’ he said, “‘I'm very 
I just dropped in here to have 
you'd better join me 
looked at his 
expression, 


William 
Devery. 


was 


ment with 


glad 
to see you. 
a quiet * ball’; 

The big policeman 
with an undecided 
swered: 

‘To tell you the truth I would like 
have a drink, but its dollars to doughnuts, 
Bill, that if I were to take a drink half 
the town would know about it by to-mor- 
row morning at breakfast time; so you'll 
have to pass me up. Say, I want to tell 
you something, Bill, if you ever get the 
idea in your noddle that it's a great thing 
to be a high muck-amuck in the world and 
be able to do as you please, you want to 
get it out of your head immediately; and if 
you ever get to thinking of being a main 
gazaboo in politics or on the police force, 
go way back and sit down before it gets 
you going. After you have occupled a job 
where the newspapers feel that they've got 
to keep tab on you every morning you 
begin to wonder whether you really have 
any license to live or not,” and the big, 
burly Devery followed the bellboy, who had 
come to tell him that some friends were 
waiting to see him. 

*,° 


friend 
and an- 


to 


Mayor-elect Seth Low was going 
up town from the lower part of the 
city in his motor vehicle the oth- 
er night when the machine be- 
came blocked in the traffic that had be- 
come congested for the moment at Canal 
Street and Broadway. As Mr. Low had his 
coat collar turned up and only the upper 
part of his face could be seen, very few of 
his acquaintances on the cars and on the 
sidewalks recognized him. Just in front 
of the low automobile was a truck driven 
by a typical east side driver, with should- 
ers like a Sandow and a temper like a bull 
terrier. For some reason or another he 
kept backing his horses while waiting for 
the path in front of him to clear, and it 
caused the chauffeur some trouble to keep 
the dashboard of the machine from being 
smashed by the wheels of the truck. 

Finally the chauffeur said something to 
the truck driver, who turned around and 
looked at the machine and its occupants 
with a lowering brow. Then he turned 
loose a few lines of talk, the least offensive 
of which could only be represented in print 
with black dashes. Altogether it was so 
explosive and so villainous in its nature 
that Mr. Low looked around at those who 
were within earshot as though ashamed for 
the man. 

The chauffeur, who was used to things of 
that sort, and knew that it was useless to 
reply, sat still and did not attempt to re- 
ply. When the truck driver had finished 
and traffic had started moving again, Mr. 
Low said to the chauffeur: 

“I know something of language, and I 
have heard some strange expressions in 
my life, but that fellow disclosed a line of 
expressions to me that I never knew could 
be contained in the English language, and 
1 think I'll have to take up a line of in- 
vestigation and find where it originated.” 


Seth 
Low. 
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tended the transplanting of them myself 
because they were dainty and so 
{ was waiting by that window to hear any 
chance remark about them 
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Sn 
down 
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Whitney w 
by the excu- 
vation for rapid transit 
tunnel at Thirty-fourth 
Street, waiting for a down-town car 

Out of the excavation crawled a grimy 
Italian, who set himself down near Mr. 
Whitney and drew out of a battered lunch 
pail some black bread and a raw onion 
and started in to devour them hungrily. 

Mr. Whitney was accompanied by the man- 
ager of a well-known publishing house, who 


William C. 
Whitney. 


is immaculate in speech and garb, and as | 


he looked at the Italian ravenously devour- 
ing his coarse feod a perceptible look of dis- 
gust came over his face, and he turned to 
Mr. Whitney and said: 

‘I wonder how they 
stuff." 

“TIT have often thought of that myself,” 
was Mr. Whitney's reply, “ but Joe, 
what wouldn't you and I give to have a 
stomach again that would digest it!" 


subsist on that 


say, 


Seth Low’s Sense of Humor. 


NE of Mayor-elect Seth Low's notable 
characteristics is his sense of humor 
While he took a serious view of all of 
the issues of the recent campaign, none of 
the humor of the campaign was lost on him. 

He enjoyed its ludicrous features as keen- 
ly as did those who had no personal inter- 
Even when the joke was on 
the Fusionists he was entirely responsive to 
whatever humor there was in it. 

Mr. Low enjoys a good story. He likes to 
tell one. In his speeches many of his ar- 
guments were made the more telling by the 
use of anecdotes to which he could give an 
effective application. 

Mr. Low has the happy faculty of telling 
a story well. He has had much practice 
in after-dinner speaking, in which the tell- 
ing of a good story invariably makes a hit. 

The cartoons of the campaign furnished 
Mr. Low much enjoyment. He gave his 
secretaries instructions to show him all the 
cartoons, and over some of them he had a 
hearty laugh. The cartoon which he en- 
joyed most was printed in one of the daily 
papers the morning after the election. 

It was a caricature of Meissonier's cele- 
brated picture “‘ Napoleon's Retreat from 
Moscow,” and represented the Tammany 
cohorts in full retreat frog Greater New 
York. In the front of the bedraggled army 
was Richard Croker on a white horse, a la 
Napoleon. Shepard, Devery, Unger, Van 
Wyck, and other Tammany leaders were 
shown in an amusing way. 

But the feature of the cartoon which most 
aroused Mr. Low's risibilities was a drum- 
mer lying sprawled out on the ground and 
beside him a drum on which was the in- 
scription, ‘‘ What Andrew Carnegie Said.” 
Mr. Low was so amused by this cartoon 
that he sent a request to the office of the 
uvwspaper which published it for the orig- 
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Gay Deceiver in the Parks. 
N the parks there is drab-gray 
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Summer, 
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them catbirds?"’ says he. Ain't 
theirselves proud to-day 
they had no 
whence came their name." 
“That's their own; but they does other 
Sometimes, in August, they sings 
songs of all the birds, these fellers. 
haven't got no conscience. They don't 
sing much at all these except when 
the sun comes out very warm. You go and 
hide in that there thicket of and 


song 


thought 
songs 
the 
days, 


spruces 


| you'll see them 


Then the visitor, if he be an ardent dis- 
ciple of John Burroughs, puts on his gloves 
and hides in the thicket, where the sun- 
light does not shine. Presently comes a 
flicker of gray wings and a strident voice 
says plainly, ‘ Oh, I you, you sneak. 
Come out of that!” 

It is the catbird’s gentle way. Himself 
the very sneak of all the sneaks, he is the 


see 


| first to ery shame upon another culprit. The 


hidden watcher feels mean, perhaps, but he 
while the vituperative bird pours 
Like a gray flash he 
moves among the branches—above, behind, 


|} to right, to left 


All Summer long every bird in the woods 
dubbed him “thief,” “ marauder,” 
“ pick-nest,”” and now it is his innings. A 
squirrel comes climbing to see what all the 
row is about, and the visitor is quite sure 
he hears the catbird tell the squirrel how 
he has just discovered this man skulking 
about leoking for the hoard of 
Winter provender. 

Anyway, the new arrival frisks up the 
tree and begins a querulous complaint on 
Soon flies the little downy 
woodpecker and listens to the catbird’s 
shrill indictment. Then he, too, joins the 
army of prosecuting attorneys, pounding 
angrily upon a tree trunk to show what he 
thinks of this skulking, mortal man. 

He perches on the top of a little tree and 
sings the vireo's song, and far away some 
vireo answers him. Then he will sing a 
snatch from the song sparrow’s book, and 
the hapless vireo wonders what the mat- 
ter is, but the sparrow answers back. Ané 
so he has a merry time. 

Sometimes he makes a grave mistake. 
Once he sang the robin’s song, and the 
robin answered him and came to visit him, 
as is the wont of the boisterous red robin. 
Then the cheat was discovered. 

* Cheat, cheat!" shrieked the robin, and 
half a dozen other robins came hustling to 
mete out justice upon the copyright pirate— 
and the catbird had a time. The lesson 
only lasts as long as the danger, however, 
for he has a temperament that is elastic, 
and his mimicry goes on in. spite of such 
setbacks 3 

Conceit is written large upon him. He 
struts and frisks as much as to say, “ Am 
I not the very nattiest of all the birds? 
Just look at that little slouch of a wood- 
pecker! And can't I sing?” He is very 
proud of himself. 

The gardener says the catbird slays no 
end of worms and noxious insects, grubbing 
them up among the dying leaves, and so, 
like most things, he has his good points for 
all his piracy. wie 
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HE song recital and the plano recital 
are abroad in the land. It was Liszt 
who adopted the term “ recital" for 

thé solo performance of a number of piano 

pieces, and his first announcement caused 
some curious critic to ask how one could 
recite on the piano. Now we find that in 
the Standard Dictionary the second defini- 
tion of “recital” is: “ The recitation or 
repetition, especially in public, of some- 
thing previously memorized or prepared.’ 

No doubt we have to thank Liszt for the 

introduction into our dictionaries of that 

definition. The recital is here, and the 
term is accepted, 

The popularity of the form of entertain- 
ment is great. So far as pianists are con- 
cerned the recital bids fair to supersede the 
performance with orchestra, because to 
the majority of hearers the concerto offers 
teo much. 

The average listener desires to hear the 
pianist alone, simply because hearing solo 
compositions makes smaller demands upon 
the intellectual faculties than hearing con- 
certos. In nine cases out of ten the con- 
certo performance is endured for the sake 
of the possible solo plece which may be 
played as an encore after it. At any rate 
there is always a determined effort to get 
the solo. That stern disciplinarian and 
austere artivt, Wilhelm Gericke, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, never 
permits the encore solo to be played. Good, 
kind-hearted, genial Emil Paur, conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society, always does. 
That is a pity. Of all places in the world 
where the inartistic should never gain en- 
trance the first is a Philharmonic concert, 
which ought at all times to be the model of 
high art. 

The construction of a noble impression, 
created by the performance of one of the 
masterpieces of piano literature, should 
never be destroyed by the addition of one of 
the smaller works. If a pianist must play 
an additional number after the “ Emperor "’ 
ecneerto of Beethoven, he should play one 
of the great sonatas, not the Moszkawsky 
serenade, nor even an étude by Chopin. But 
I am of the opinion that such a proceeding 
would temporarily check the encore habit. 

The song recital has been much in evi- 
dence. We have had three recitals by Mme. 
Lebmann, one by Whitney Tew, and one 
by Gregory Hast. There are others yet to 
come. We have also had some mixed con- 
certs, in which solo singing was the chief 
feature. lt is unfortunate, but true, that 
not one of these vocal recitals has given un- 
alloyed satisfaction. The concert platform 
is a sad revealer of deficiencies. But de- 
spite the shortcomings of the singers, we 
have been able to draw no little pleasure 
from the songs. It is a pity that music stu- 
dents and lovers of the art do not pay more 
attention to the song as an art form. There 
is a mine of interesting matter in the his- 
tory and development of the song. And the 
potent influence of the songs of a people in 
formulating the characteristics of national 
schools of music is such that it becomes a 


subject of prime importance in the story of 


music. The course of modern musical art 
during the first twelve centuries of its 
growth was entirely apart from that of tlie 
music of the people. It was not till the 
latter forced itself upon the attention of the 
artist composers that national character- 
istics began to show themselves in music, 
and they were not at all clearly marked in 
the beginning. The artist composers got 
from the people in the beginning chiefly the 
people's love for clearly defined rhythms 
and simple, well-rounded forms, and these 
the songs and 


the composers found in 


dances of the time. 

All of these had one peculiarity, which 
writers, 
The con- 


impressed itself upon the artistic 
and that was their cyclical form. 

clusion was always like the beginning, 
while the middle was different. This 
working around a circle and returning to 
the beginning suggested to the composers a 
cast their newly con- 
the op- 


shape in which to 
ceived monophonic style of music, 
posite to their old polyphonic writing. In 
other words, they first learned from tlie 
songs of the people how to write single- 
voiced melody with subsidiary accompani- 
ment, and then learned in what shape such 
music could best be made. But the style 
of the melody did not at first impress itself 
it did come to 
characteristic 
of 
these 
popular 
to 


do se 
differ- 
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successful 
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the seventeenth 


operatic 
of the immensely 
Italian by birth and artistic 
In recent years we have seen 
of music in 


fondness for the 
dominance 
Lully, an 
predilection. 
the birth of distinct schools 
Russia, Norway, and even Bohemia. Amer- 
ica as yet shows no distinct school, and 
there is no reason to expect that she will 
do so, for the simple reason that she has 
not the foundation on which the other 
countries have reared such schools, We 
have no National folk-song. We have 
therefore no melodic or harmonic idiom of 
our own. 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak has offered 
suggestion, namely, that we adopt as ours 
the melodic idiom of the negro song. There 
is merit in the suggestion, in so far as it 
touches upon the truth that this idiom has 
grown up in this country, partly from as- 
similation of elements to be found in Euro- 
pean and Asiatic music, and partly from the 
natura] musical tendencies of the negro, in- 
herited from African ancestry. Further- 
more, the characteristics of negro music 
have a potent fascination for the / American 
mind. There has never been a time since 
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OMETHING more than Mrs. Burton 
Harrison's play is on trial at the Man- 
hattan Theatre—something broader, 

more far-reaching, and deeper signifi- 
cance than the fate of one production 
designed for public entertainment. And 
that something the attitude wornen 
toward life in general, as exemplified by 
their reception of plays in particular. 
If “The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch’ 
not draw crowded houses at matinées—and 
there little reason to doubt that it 
will—it indicate emphatically that a 
change come over the spirit of the 
dream feminine, and that she has emanci- 
pated herself from the love of “ weeps” 
that once so decidedly marked her for its 
own. On Mrs. Fiske's in this 
lachrymose drama the answer hangs, more 
especially in theme and treatment 
the play more nearly like the old-time 
favorites in which, for example, Clara Mor- 
ris delighted the morbidly femli- 
nine ti of years gone by, 
cause Fiske so genuinely 
pathetic side of the character. 
Here, then, is all the material for a flood- 
tide of the good old-fashioned kind, and if 
the waters do not to overflowing, it 
will simply mean that tennis and golf, wo- 
clubs, and political meetings have 
not been without effect in making the 
woman of the beginning of the twentieth 
century somewhat different from the 
ot-the-nineteenth-century type. 
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Several traditions of stagecraft are rude- 


ly shattered in this play. In those of the 
generally accepted kind of constructive 
eleverness, the first entrance of the " star” 


is worked up only after unimportant char- 
acters have held the stage long enough to 
allow the late-comers to be seated. About 
the time every one is comfortably placed, 
when the ushers have ceased their wander- 
ings, and the weary Harlemites, Bronxites, 
and Brooklynites have sunk to rest in the 
cushioned chairs, there is a stir on the 


presents the 


| stage whi h serves to herald the first en- 
| trance of the leading character. 

| But “The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch” is 
| quite different in this respect. The curtain 
| 


has been up only a few minutes when Mrs 
Fiske enters quite unannounced. And an- 
| other thing peculiar to this particular first 
act the fact that from the time the 
| actress comes on to the fall of the curtain 
does not leave the for a moment 


is 


| she stage 


that in the 
Theatre 


to be regretted 
tions at the Manhattan 
there has been almost no opportunity 
any member of the company outside of 
leading actress. Mrs. Fiske is too fine an 
' artist to suffer by comparison, and if the 
high ideals of a first-class stock organiza- 
tion are to be sought here, it would redound 
to the advantage of both star and theatre 
| if, in the selection and amending of plays, 

the interest were more divided It may 
merely a that both 
have provided with the 
real opportunities, but it a colnci- 
worth avoiding, for while the few 
be interested solely in her subtle 
chological studies, the many 
riety in their entertainment. 
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The increased number of feminine stars 
at twinkling or trying twinkle 


in the theatrical firmament was being dis- 
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evening 
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present to 


by a group of professionals last 

and some criticism was indulged 

the expense of leading women who 

have forsaken good positions to tempt fate 
at the head of companies. 

“It's all very well to condemn them,” re- 

marked a well-known actress, “but the 


thing has another side. After a woman has 
reached a certain position as leading wo- 
man in a New York theatre she cannot ad- 
vance any further, and she usually drifts 
backward. In the demand for newer faces 
she drops to second or third place, giving 
way to younger women. And the tragedy 
of it! Who knows so well as an actress the 
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the slave songs of the South became gen- 
erally known when negro music was not 
popular in this country. Just at present 
the entire population is intent upon a sin- 
gle feature of this music, namely, the syn- 
copated treatment of the beginning of the 
measure, to which the negro has no more 
exclusive claim than the Scotch, and 
which, having been worked out to a great 
variety of detail, forms what is designat- 
ed in the parlance of the masses “ rag- 
time.” The transposition of normal mu- 
sical accent, which is the basis of “ rag- 
time,"" has always been a part of negro 
music, and when the present factitious in- 
terest in it dies out it will return to its 
customary place in the scheme. Dr. 
Dvorak's offer of negro music to us was 
kindly and wise, but it only served to illu- 
trate the fact that we have no folk-musie 
of our own. 

This is one of the unfortunate results of 
being a composite people. Possibly the time 
may come when the elements which go to 
form us as a Nation may be so fused that 
we shall be as distinctive as Frenchmen or 
Germans. There was a time when these na- 
tions were not composite, when the Proven- 
cal was distinct from the Northman—the 
Northman who had settled in Gaul—and 
when the Saxon was distinct from the En- 
gle or the Jute. Yet the Saxon, the Engle, 
and the Jute became merged in time with 
the ancient Celtic stock in England and 
formed the English race, just as the Pro- 
vencal and the Norman and the Celt of 
Gaul gradually learned to speak the dia- 
lect of the Isle de Paris and all became 
Frenchmen. 

in America to-day the Italian is still an 
Italian, the German is still a German, and 
the Bohemian is still a Bohemian. All of 
these people speak their own tongues and 


only attempt to speak ours. Their English 
is heavily accented and is not idiomatic 
They maintain many of their home cus- 
toms, and, in fact, are Americans only in 
their enjoyment of the inestimable privi- 
leges of American citizenship. That most 


| 
of them make good citizens, adapting them- | 
selves readily to their new rights and ob- { 
ligations, does not argue that in the funda- | 

mentals of nationality they are fused with 
the people who have been here for genera- | 
i 


tions. Yet the complete fusion of the de- 
seendants of the Dutch settlers of New 
York with those of the British settlers 


shows what can be accomplished in three 
centuries. He would be an ethnological ex- 
pert, indeed, who could find any present | 
racial distinctions between a Randolph of 
Virginia and a Schuyler of New York. 


Unfortunately for musical art, neither 
the English nor the Dutch settlers brought 
us anything in the shape of folk-song to 
expand and develop in the New World. The 
English settlers came to us at a time when 
art of every kind was crushed out of exist- 
ence under the pressure of Puritan intoler- 
ance. English song almost died out of the 
world under the rule of the Roundhead, 
and the splendid English cathedral service 
was abolished. Nothing was left but the 
bare bones of a hymnology, which had in 
it only the faintest spark of musical life. 
The Dutch immigrants in our early history | 
brought us no music either. At the time | 
when Peter Minuit landed in America Hol- j 
land's music was still under the dominance | 
of the spirit of the great Netherlands } 
school of whose last great 
light, Orlando had but. recently 


composers, 
Lasso, 





bitterness of realizing that one is not 
young and as popular as she once was? 

* Now, clever women realize these condi- | 
tions and try, before it is too late, to make 
positions for themselves. This they can 
only do as stars. And I don’t know but 
that it's better to be a popular favorite in 


as 





cross-road towns than gradually drifting 
lower and lower in the New York scale 
Once the leading woman has been dethroned | 
here she finds it more and more difficult, 
too, to get engagements—that is, of the kind 
suited to her ability and experience 

‘It is a well-known fact with theatrical | 
people that once the salary has attained 
three figures engagements are correspond- 
ingly harder to get. What is the woman 
to do? Foreseeing all this, she makes the 
try for stardom before it is too late. Of 
course, in most instances it is only defer- 
ring the inevitable a little while longer 
But then there is the excitement of the 
gume And that's worth something. 

@ 

The actress's remarks quoted above are 
worth thinking about by those zealou 
young women who are sighing to wander | 
through paris green rushes in the soft glow | 
of tinted moonlight So, too, is the fact 
brought out in this same conversation that 
among the extra women at a certain 
theatre not so long ago there was one wo- |} 
man who for years had been a recognized | 
leading Woman, supporting some of the 
best-known stars in the country | 

In her day she had a following ner | 
beauty and grace were the subject of 
claim, but both have been long s for- 

; Bolten. And she was glad of Poi oppor- 
tunity to walk on in a scene with a number 
of other women—mostly young aspirant 
from a school of acting of 

For doing so she received a weekly s 
pend of $10—not because she was of any ny | 
real value, but merely because the stage ¢ 
manager, knowing how much she needed | 
the money, made the place for her 

‘ | 

The receptivity of audiences at the con- 
tinuous performance houses is a variable | 
quality, not capable of exact definition or i 
classification Zz 


Managers of these houses seek variety in | 
entertainment first of all, but except in rare 
instances they demand that the acts be of 
a laughable, breezy kind. Notwithstand- 
ing its tendency toward laughter, the 
ence at the continuous susceptible 
times to what is more serious. 
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ceased to dazzle the eyes of Europe. Of 
folk-music, as known to the Germans, there 
was little. Holland was too busy with 
the spread of her maritime and commercial 
power to spend her time in singing popular 
tunes, and the Dutch West India Com- 
pany's activity kept music in the safe sanc- 
tuary of the Church. 

Mr. Arthur Mees, in his admirable work 
on “Choirs and Choral Singing” says: 
“When in 1620 the Pilgrim Fathers landed 
at Plymouth Rock they brought with them 
a hatred of musical culture which has no 
parallel in history." Until well into the 
eighteenth century the effects of Puritan 
intolerance were felt in music in this coun- 
try. As the Dutch brought us nothing, we 
had to wait till the German came. To him 
we owe the beginnings of our musical art, 
and for that reason our music, such as it 
is, is of the Teutonic school. We have no 
National music. But our later immigrants, 
as I have intimated, our Poles, our Rus- 
sians, our Italians, our Bohemians, all have 
national music, and of this they have 
brought us a wonderfully rich fund in their 
folk-songs. 


These elements of our population, how- 
ever, are, as I have noted, still distinct 
from the old and established fusion of the 
early bloods, English and Dutch, with some 
mingling of French Huguenot, which we 
regard as purely American. It took at least 
the first century of our history to blend the 
original stocks. How long it will take to 
blend the various bloods now pouring into 
our country no one can tell. If immigra- 
tion could be stopped and the mixture left 
to settle, we should, no doubt, have a per- 
manent compound in a few decades. But 
whether from that compound of peoples 
would arise a compound of their music is 
another question And still further it may 
be debated whether the compound of the 
people would produce a new musical idiom 
whether that would be distinc- 
tively American 

One thing, however, is certain. 
to demand of our composers the 


and idiom 


It is idle 
production 


of music which shall be recognized as 
American. Except in the negro songs and 


in some peculiarities of the Indian chant we 


have no material for nationalism in music. 
In every school of national music in the 
world the distinctive traits are certain 
melodic and harmonic idioms, and in every 
case these have been derived from the 
songs of the people. These songs of the 
people were not written for them, as our 


songs of the day are, by composers seeking 


popularity and the consequent pecuniary 
gains, They grew up among the people 
themselves. They were the spontaneous 


musical expression of national feeling, and 
thus they rightly and naturally became the 
material on which the art composers later 
reared the structure of nationalism in mu- 


sic. 

We have no such songs. We have no 
thoroughly fused people to produce them. 
We have never had a primitive musical 


state of our own. Without these necessary 
foundations how can we have National mu- 


sic? Our composers cannot make it to or- 
der. They can at best but try to infuse 
some distinctive traits into their music by 


using the elements of the negro melodies 


which are our nearest approach to a folk- 
music By doing this they will at least 
compel themselves to avoid complete Teu- 


tonism in their melodic 
final result might 
to predict, 


idioms. What the 
however, is not easy 
W. J. HENDERSON. 
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At one of the houses which is especially 








the home of real vaudeville a ‘funny 
tramp” held forth at great length last 
week. His broad humor was greeted with 
roars of laughter. Finally, in response to 
repeated encores he came out and said: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I will recite a 
little poem, and I ask your kind and silent 
uttention 

From the piano came a strain of “ Tra- 
vViata,”’ and the tramp recited a story of the 
old, maudlin kind about a man driven to 
drink by a woman's falseness. His work 
was crude, and the comic-paper hobo make- 
up added to the incongruousness, 

But the audience listened with rapt at- 
tention, and rewarded the actor with a 
round of applause at the conclusion of his 
effort. 

In these d of elaborate scenic produc. 
tions it is interesting to learn of a perform- 
ance in London of Shakespeare ‘Henry 
\ in which realism was not attempted. 
The presentation was in line with the words 
spoken by the chorus: 

Piece 1 mine with your thoughts; 
Into a th istnd par divide one man, 

And make imaginary puissance 
Think when we talk of horses that von se<« thers 
Vrinting their pr 1 hoofs i’ the re ns earth: 
For ‘ti your t ht that now must deck our 

king 
Carry tt « imping o'er times, 
arr ine of many years 
Into an 1 
Bilt Hall, the dramatic correspondent, 
who for many vear has been a Police 
Judge in Chicago, is responsible for the fol- 
lowing 
A young man was before me in the po- 
lice court last week charged with stealing 
an overcoat at the Ilinois Theatre during 
the excitement attendant upon the chariot 
race in Ben-Hur and the able lawyer 
for the defendant nearly sueceeded in con- 
vincing the ymplaining witness that he 
had lost the overcoat on the race.’ 
¢ 
Henry Irving and Ellen Terry are to play 


week; Viola Allen will be in 
li. Crane, Indianapolis 


in Chicago this 
Brooklyn; William 


and Louisville: Bertha Galland, Baltimore; 
James K. Hackett, Philadelphia; Herbert 
Kelcey and Effie Shannon, St. Paul; Mary 
Mannering, Detroit; Julia Marlowe, Boston; 


Otis Skinner, Philadelphia; Blanche Walsh, 
St. Louis; E. S. Willard, Boston. A. K 
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i Maud Hoffman Chats of Stage Life : 
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WOULD 
lieve,"" said 
speaking of 


not be be- 


Miss 


possible, IT 
Maud Hoffman, 
the English stage the 
other day, “for a girl to go over the 
other side and make her way professionally 
without letters of introduction and enough 
money to last for a considerable time while 
she is waiting for an engagement.” 

Miss Hoffman, who now playing the 
part of Mrs. Doyle in ‘* Colorado" at Wal- 
lack's, is best known in this country as the 
leading woman of E. 8. Willard, but she 
has had experience in [english professional 
life in the companies Wilson Barrett, 
Charles Wyndham, and Edward Terry 
During Mr. Willard’s illness started 
for England by herself her own 
way there, 

‘As far as any 
the American 


vey 


on 
is 


of 


she 
and made 
actual difference between 
and the English 
cerned," she continued, “it could be 
a few words—it is a matter of 
salaries are much better here 
There is but little difference 
except in the time taken to conduct 
matters, 
‘In the first 

every one. Here 


Stage is con- 
salary. The 
than abroad. 
in other ways, 
stage 
the climate 


place, affects 

there omething in the 
air which is bracing and exhilarating. You 
are constantly pushed by it. You cannot 
help being ambitious if you would. In Eng- 
land it is exactly There what- 
ever you do is done of the cli- 
mite, 

‘No to be 
everything is done with s which is 
surprising to Americans Even the re- 
hearsals go slowly, and in the matter of 
getting an engagement it would be very 
hard for a girl who had only enough money 
to support herself for a short time, 

‘Tlaving the letter of 
new-comer there must wait 
a part. You will be 
by the manager, who thanks you for 
ing and 
After a 


the opposite 
in defiance 


one seems in a hurry, and 


1 slownes 


the 
a long time for 
ourteously 


introduction, 


received « 
com- 
letter, 
of tell- 
do 
a couple 
and 


is pleased to 
little conversation, ins 
ing you immediately what he 
you, he asks you to call again in 
of weeks. You thank him and 
in the meantime, if you have friends, 
may ask them if they can say a goed word 
for 

“When 
back again, 


receive your 
tead 


can 


leave, 
you 
iy 
you. 


the two weeks are up you 
and there another 
conversation, and the manager 
have to talk with some bout the 
ter and will let you hear from him 

in America would considered a 

method of dismissal, but it 
that in England. In time 
from the manager, who 

about six months he will have the part 
which will just suit you You have been 
successful, but fit is a long wait for a girl 
who is dependent upon her carnings from 
month to month for support 


go 
pleasant 
will 
mat- 
That 
polite 
does not mean 
you hear again 
thinks that in 


is 
says he 


one a 


be 


‘As to the audiences, it is difficult to say 
much about them. I loved the English au- 
diences when [ was in England, but I enjoy 
playing for American audiences, for | think 
they understand me best. I like the audi- 
ences in Scotland, and found them very en- 
thusiastic. I played in Edinburgh, 
gow, Aberdeen, and Newcastle. But then I 
had reason to like Scotland, for | was play- 
ing Queen Elizabeth in ‘ Kenilworth’ 
there. The people liked me. I had four or 
five curtain calls after each of my 
and of course I enjoyed it. 

“Then I was invited to so many charm- 
ing places—the historic that 
reads of in Scott's novels, Earl 
Roslyn, who had gone stage 
was in our company, to 
Castle. 

“There is a great difference in the social 
life of professional people in England and 
America. English people love their act- 
ors. They will receive a talented man or 
woman of the stage as readily as the peopie 
of other professions. If one has good let- 
ters of introduction one will be received in 
the best houses in the country and meets 
the bright people of all professions. 

“There is no more prejudice in Scotland 
than in England. There may be among cer- 
tain classes, but the cosmopolitan people of 
all countries are equally broad, as a rule, f 
find. TI met a great many professors in 
Scotiand, and attended dinners where they, 
as. well as the Lord Mayors of the differ- 
ent towns, were present. 

“There is no reason why a woman on the 
stage should not have & social side to her 
life if she can. It is broadening to meet 
different people, and everything that is 
broadening. is educational and a help to 
one’s professional life. The stage is differ- 
ent now from what it was at one time, 
when actors and actresses kept by them- 
selves and formed a class apart. Many 
very charming people of all classes are 
becoming professionals, and the people of 
the stage have a different social status. 

“An actor to-day is not thinking contin- 
ually of taking the centre of the stage, for 
he has other interests; he takes a different 
view of his work, and realizes that there 
are other things more to be desired. 

“There is time in a professional life, as 
a rule, for sqcial pleasures without inter- 
fering with the care of one’s self which 
every one, particularly a woman, must give. 
It is necessary to have plenty of sleep and 
to be careful about eating, for a woman 
must preserve her health, her looks, and 
her voice. 

““ Whenever it Ie possible I take singing 
lessons for the voice, fencing lessons for 
suppleness, and horseback riding on gen- 
eral principles, though I have nat been rid- 
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scenes, 


castles 
The 
the 
us 


one 

of 
and 
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ing since back to America 


time.”” 


I came this last 
Miss Hoffman is a Kentucky girl by birth, 
though the greater part of her life has been 
spent in Oregon, and she the West- 
ern State the credit good constitu- 
tion. She has made in her pro- 
quickly She says she first had 
aspirations for a stage life when she was 
a little girl upon seeing Maggie Mitchell 
play Fanchon She went home and played 
Fanchon for herself, and had an 
to go on the stage ever after 
She had been studying a 
before she left for Boston, 
ccived her professional education 


gives 
her 
way 


for 
her 
fession 


ambition 


little at home 
where she 
She tried 
but found it was 


she 


re- 


a school of elocution first, 
not giving her the help 
left to go to Mrs. Irving 
ton, who coached her for 

‘Schools of 


needed, and 
Winslow 
some time. 

elocution,”’ said Miss Hoff- 
man, ‘do not give a woman preparing for 
the stage the kind of education she 
They are a help in her 
but there a reaching-out after effect that 
desirable for stage work, where the 
aim is naturalness, and a girl should 
zo directly stage or to a reg- 


of 


needs 
cultivating voice, 
is 
is not 
great 
on the 
school of 


ular acting.” 


TIMES, DECEMBER 


Bos- | 


3 


an opportunity 


to play 
Mr 
iged 
She 
and 
Daly 


Miss Hoffman had 
Juliet during her first year in Boston 
Willard saw her in that play 
her to play small parts in his company 
joined Wilson Barrett's company later, 
went to England with him; was with 
returned to Mr. 
leading roles It 
during his illness that she started for Eng- 
land herself, with a goodly 
pluck and a too heavy 


and eng: 


for a time, and 


company to was 


play 
by amount of 
not purse 
John 

the 


Mrs 
of 
played 


It was through the infruence of 
Wood that she became a member 
Drury Lane Theatre company 
juvenile leads. She 
bers of the 
first production 
“That is the 
have ever taken 
‘ Colorado,’ "' said Miss 
always played in the legitimate drama 
I would Ike, if possible, to make London 
and New York my headquarters I have 
had rather an unusual experience since I 
returned New York I have had three 
first nights, opening in ‘ The Cipher Code,’ 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre; 
‘New England Folks,’ and, a few weeks 
later this play of ‘Colorado.’ I had 
never in Fourteenth Street before, 
and TI was glad to 
good thing for an 
field in which she 
ble It was interesting that 
teenth Street Theatre I played 
husband of Maggie Mitchell, 
| that she had given me my 
| for a stage life.”’ 


and 
was one the 

which played in 

The Great Rub) 
melodrama in which I 
until this play of 
Hoffman. “I have 


mem- 
the 


of 
company 
of 
only 
part 


to 


then in 
in 
played 
It 
to enlarge 
much as 
at the F« 
with the 
told him 
spirations 


always a 
the 
possi- 


ur- 


very is 
act 


works as 


ress 


and 
first a 


EXTRAORDINARY FEAT OF ZUNI PRIESTS. 


EARLY everybody | 

wondered at the 
the Hindu, by 
sprout before the 
European and reach maturits 
short time, 

But few 
feat 
Indians on 
men, at the 
‘stunt of 
has ever 
seeing it, have 
described it, to look like 

Preparation is made for this 
dinary Zufi performance by spreading a 
large square yellowish sand on 
the ground southern aperture 
of the medicine lodge. This 
fully smoothed and packed so as to present 
a firm, level surface 

Around the edges 
then drawn, by 
arrow, figures 
Spirit, the earth, 
rain. There 


heard of and 
mango-growing trick 
which he makes a 
astonished eyes of 
very 


is 


of 
seed 
the in a 


aware that an equally amaz- 
the Zuni 
Their medicine 


festival,” 


are 
is regularly 
this Continent 
annual “corn 
which no satisfactory explana- 
Scientists, 


ing performed by 


do a 


tion been advanced 


been made, as a cowboy 
mw) cents 


extraor- 


clean 
before the 


of 


sand is care- 


the 
means of 
representing the 
the sun, the sky, 
also the symbols 


of sand square 
are 

Great 
and the 


are for corn 


| and for a bountiful harvest 


The 
then 


indentations made by the 
filled in with pigments, the 
sky with blue, the earth with 
and the harvest with chrome yellow 
centre of the square is feft 
completed, this sand 
specimen of barbaric 


arrow are 
clouds 
black, 
The 
When 
is a fine 
is far from 


and 


vacant, 
painting 
art, and 


| displeasing to a civilized eve. 


When the hour 
medicine man takes his 
ing of the lodge facing the sand 
On his right and left, extending out around 
the square, the chiefs and warriors range 
themselves according to rank. When all are 
in position, the medicine man fills the cere- 
monial pipe with tobacco, lights it, 
blows one puff of smoke to the east, 
to the west, one to the north, one to the 
south, and two to the heavens. He then 
addresses those assembled, recounting the 
religious history of the tribe, its wander- 
ings and famine, and the benevolence of 
the Great Spirit in the past. He closes with 
a prayer for the continuance of fatherly 
care, 


arrives, the officiating 


seat in the open- 


square, 


and 
one 


the 
the 
sand 
drops the grain into 


Then he takes a grain of corn from 
medicine bag at his waist, thrusts 
sacred arrow into the centre of the 
square, withdraws it, 
the opening, and carefully smoothes down 
the sand. Resuming his seat, all the as- 
sembled chiefs light their pipes and smoke 
in. silence. 

If the Great Spirit condescends to answer 
the prayer of the medicine man, as gener- 
ally happens, the grain of corn will sprout 
and send forth a shoot. 

After an Interval of fifteen or twenty 
minutes the sard seems disturbed at the 
spot where the corn was buried. Soon 
slender light green blades of sprouting corn 
appear above the surface. The plant rises 
naturally and rapidly during the day. 

By the next sunrise the silk and tassel 
appear. By noon the ear and stalk have 
reached full maturity. 


Then ripening begins. Finally the blades 
and husks turn yellow and rattle when they 
are shaken by the wind. All this, mind 
you, has been done in thirty-six hours. 

On the morning of the second day the 
corn growing is complete. The medicine 
man now addresses the watchers, who in 
company Jhave “‘ watched’ the plant grow, 
for it is never left alore. With appropriate 
ceremonies he symbolizes the harvest by 
stripping the ear of its husks. 

The corn he places in the medicine bag 
for future ceremonies, while the stalk is 
pulled up by the roots and hung over the 
door of the lodge. The long vigil of the 
watchers is now ended and they seek much- 
needed rest and food in order to be ready 
for the rain dance on the following day. 


Every white man witnessing one of these 


ceremontes is “deeply mystified, Above all, 
he is fillea with admiration for the old 
medicine man, §8o natural and mysterious 
has been the process si the spectator 


a ceremonial | 


believe in the 
supernatural power 
knows that 
unnatural 
er, has 
of stage 
al 
mystery 


feels at disposed 
presence 
Yet 
performance has 
it No white man 
the The 
nalia and the 
of the Zunis 
whole thing 
Various 


times lo 


of some 
this 
ibout 


discovered 


every Sane person 
nothing 
howe 
secret absence parapher- 
knowledge 


the 


mechanic 
the 


crude 
add 


to of 


have been advanced 
is that 


overed by 


theories 
som shrewd old 
recident 
chemical that 
forcing the growth of a 
ind that this 
down from one generation of priests 
other, 

Another favorite explanation 
great skill the medicine man is 
notize the entire circle of spectators so 
the result without apparatus of 
save a yellow stalk of corn from 


explanation 
medicine man disc 
natural 


One 
some 
the 


peculiar has 


power of 
handed 


to 


corn secret has been 


an- 


that 
to hy 
and 


by 
p- 


is 
able 


produce 
iny kind 
the last harvest. 
Others the feat 
elaborate machinery 
But nobody knows exactly 


Say is accomplished by 


concealed In a pit 





Twilight in Washington Square. 


HE fills the 
scems to invite approach. 
lingering in the open 

square; there is still a faint, rosy 
where a broken roof-line permits a glimpse 
of a more distant horizon; and 
through the arch, where its great 
cuts into the depths of blue, a slender, 
moon slowly climbs the sky 

her faint, white halo 
yet high above the earth, blazes a glit- 
tering chain of .yeNow. light, flung from 
the upper windows of the tall buildings to 
the east. Dipping and rising with the vary- 
ing height, it outlines the square until it 
drops and breaks at the south. And there, 
across the dark gap of a street, midway in 
air, darts a flying train, a dotted dazzle of 
light with a spark of red or green, like the 
sting in a dragon's tail. 

All these changing lights shimmer and 
play through and across the square, weav- 
ing a luminous vell through which objects 
move softly; they are tangled tremulously 
in an airy group of slender trees that sway 
gently in the wind; they play in the fount- 
ain, which leaps and babbles, as if glad to 
hear its own voice again after the deafening 
roar of the day, and they catch the puffing 
cloud that streams from the passing train 
and touch it with lights of pearl. 

Underneath there is a red glow of lan- 
terns—set to mark a line of work and dan- 
ger—glimmering softly in double rows, like 
a slow procession winding down the long 
street, and wakening in the wanderer mem- 
ories of enchanted gardens in the Orient. 

The busy square is growing still, and even 
the lingering sound and movement is in the 
secret of the hour and suggests the coming 
of night and rest. A few trucks and 
wagons rattle quickly past, the horses 
hurrying on unurged, with heads set joy- 
ously toward stable and food, while their 
drivers lean forward on their high seats, 
eager, too, for the end of the day's work. 
The passers-by have, for the most part, the 
air of people hastening home, though here 
and there one stops an instant to glance up 
at the moon or to wonder at the great cross 
shining out against the deep blue above the 
church tower, as if suspended in the 
heavens, 

One shrunken figure cowers for a moment 
in the shadow of the arch, seeking a shelter 
from the chill of the approaching night, but 
the high white portal through which the 
wind sweeps free belongs to man’s hour of 
triumph and offers no refuge to human 
weakness. The man drags himself slowly 
to a stone bench where he falls into a heap 
in one corner. But the stone Is cold and the 
dead leaves are rustling across the pave- 
ment, driven by the wind; he gathers him- 
self together again, and with a sidelong 
glance at the passer-by, .whose eye has 
_rested upon him longer than he likes, he 
slinks down a ‘street which offers dark 


arch vista and 
Twilight ts 
of the 


reflection 


great 


spaces 


seen 
curve 
pale 
new 
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grain of | 
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more 
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Before danger 
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long, straight shadows of 
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in front and through 
airy sleeping room to the rest 
in the back. The study is a 
facing the south, with three 
large windows shaded by heavy net and 
with dull hangings. The hardwood 
floor Is partially covered with Orfental rugs, 
and the woodwork is white. 

Low, well-filled bookcases 
around the room, and 
and some water 
many views of Venice, 


and 
the 


sunny 


of sulte 


room 


soft 


are placed 
them are a few 
colors. There are 
and the bright blue of 
Italian skies strikes one on entering. A low 
couch, some chairs, and geveralk smal 
tables, including a tea table, and Mrs. Har- 
rison's Chippendale desk, with its graceful 
curves, the simple furnishings of 
this large bedroom beyond 
du Genes, brought from 
uthoress. These are in deep 
and the birds, vines, 
even the monkeys—which 
adorn only the rarest of these 
linens ""—are all of deep red. 
a few water colors are hung. 
Mrs. Harrison's dining room is her 
pecial pride, and In it are the old mahogany 
coming originally from England 
and used in the home of the Virginia Carys 
~—for it will be remembered that Mrs. Har- 
rison before her marriage was Miss Cone 
stance Cary; here also is the old family 
silver, some of it very antique; ancestral 
portraits hang on the walls. The effect 
produced is that of stepping into an old 
English dining room of a century or more 
ago, instead of a modern American room. 
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A $1,000 "Pheasant. 


One of New York's 
who was formerly an intimate friend of 
Pierre Lorillard, and an associate of that 
gentleman in the work of promoting game 
preservation, has in his office a stuffed 
Mongolian pheasant. 

“That pheasant,” he said to a caller, 
“cost me over $1,000. I imported $1,000 
worth of the birds and turned them loose 
on my land. They strayed, and everybody 
shot them except me. One day a farmer 
came in and satd the birds were in his 
corn, and he didn’t like to kill them, but 
he wished ['d make them get out. I took 
my gun and went shooting in his corn- 
field. I got that bird, and it is the only 
one out of the whole lot I did get. So thag 
pheasant cost me just a little over $1, 000. 


Surest Sign, You Know! 
Bisie—How old is Miss Olcott, anyway? 
Edith—Heaven only’ knows. But I know 

she has beeun to subtract, 


veteran sportsmen 





ORCHINGEN and Insterburg, two 
M isolated garrison towns on the West- 
ern and Eastern frontiers of Ger- 
many, respectively, have been the scenes 
of two fatal dueling episodes which cast a 
fleeting but vivid light upon the life led 
behind barracks walls in officers’ casinos. 
The sad Insterburg case which ruthlessly 
tore a young Prussian Lieutenant from the 
side of his prospective bride upon the day 
set for the wedding ceremony serves as 
food for gossip in cafés, military and offi- 
clal circles. Within a fortnight the Reich- 
stag will continue Its session and the dis- 
cussion will be transferred to the legisla- 
tive chamber. 

There is a respite from prosy arguments 
for and against maximum and minimum 
tariff provisions. Anti-clericalism, anti- 
Semitism, anti-Agrarianism, anti-Ameri- 
canism, and the host of other “ anti-isms”’ 
are temporarily relegated to the property 
room while dueling, the “ ethics of honor” 
which prevail in the official army corps 
and the drink habits handed down from 
sire to son in the Fatherland are brought 
forth to the centre of the stage for aca- 
demical debate and dissection. 

One by one the daily journals add to the 
incriminating series of indictments against 
the prevailing code of ethics in the high 
military of the German Empire 
Honor among Prussian officers is a law of 
its own, recognizing only precedents but no 
civil statutes or imperial decrees. On Jan 
1, 188 William II. issued an imperial man 
date which appealed to the officer corps to 
evold dueling as an ungentlemanly and vi- 
cious practice, Simultaneously the military 
Ehrenrath (Court of Honor) armed 
with greater prerogatives and imposed with 
the task of maintaining the esprit de corps, 
shielding the honor of German officers and 
bringing the belligerents together for 
peaceful instead of bloody adjustment of 
differences, 


Neither the imperial mandate nor the 
Ehrenrath has fulfilled its mission. On 
the contrary, they have served as masks, 
promoting instead of stamping out dueling. 
Listen to the wording of the de- 
cree against dueling: 
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covers a multitude of official sins. In the 
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Irsterburg case will be discussed and 
ammunition for the Social 
the Reichstag to deliver flowery 
and fierce philippics against the 

military monarchy. But it will 
The Ehrenrath will emerge 
from the smoke of battle unstained and in 
the full possession of its demoniacal 
thority. Duels will be fought under cover 
of darkness. But it now and then, 
sometimes after an elapse of two or three 
years, that an affair obtains the publicity 
and attention bestowed the 
burg case In Morchingen there 
similar spectacle enacted not long ago, and 
it was sidetracked with a_ few finely 
phrased comments 
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fused to force his adversary to an engage- 
ment with weapons, 

What ts true of Saxony is also true of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. The Kaiser is justly 
proud of his Prussian officer corps, and 
when he attends the festivities prepared 
for royal visits at officers’ casinos his 
Majesty unbends, becomes zealous in com- 
plimenting his officers, and in this man- 
ner encourages the belief existing in offi- 
cial circles that the honor of an officer 
is of a more sensitive, a wholly different 
character from that possessed by the clv- 
ilian who carries his grievance to court. 
Chancellor von Biilow is not constrained to 
submit to this high-strung sense of honor, 
but must content himself with a civil 
process if his honor should be injured 
Lut the private who receives his epaulets 
and sword and is raised to the rank of 
Second Lieutenant is immediately com- 
pelled to take cognizance of these fine, un- 
written laws of etiquette. 


The conviviality and often excessive in- 
dulgtts which prevail in the German of- 
ficers’ messrooms are conducive to fre- 
quent quarre Often a third party inter- 
venes as peacemaker before proceedings 
are carried so far that the * Court of Hon- 
obliged to take up the case and 
a decision. In the Insterburg 
was such as to dictate charity, 
sensible acceptance of apology. 


Lieut. Blaskowitz had invited his fellow- 
officers to a farewell bachelor dinner at 
the casino. He was compelled by the cus- 
toms prevailing in the messroom to empty 
after the more of 
had been drunk to 
a Benedict. After the 
had come to an end Lieut. BlaskKowitz and 
several companions repaired to a neighbor- 
ing restaurant for a parting drink. Under 
the his fellow-officers the young 
Lieutenant held himself as erect as possi- 
ble under the circumstances, and it was 
not uncil he reached the outer air that he 
sank to the pavement in a dead stupor 
There he was found by two artillery offi- 
one of them Lieut. Hildebrandt. They 
the Lieutenant to within a 
paces of his and then took their 
leave. But they returned a few minutes 
later to see if thelr charge had safely 
reached his apartments, and found him 
lying on the where they had left 
him. Without words, they at- 
ternpted to raise Lieut. Blaskowitz to hi 
feet. The latter struck out with his fi 
encountering Lieut. Hildebrandt's 
Next merting the young 
groom journeyed to the 
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The Prussian officer is a highly privi- 

‘sed personage. In the United States the 
military is regarded as an auxiliary and a 
prominent part of the administrative ma- 
chinery. Here in Germany the army is the 
high, unimpeachable authority, petted by 
the Crown because it is the bulwark of the 
monarchy, threatened from within by the 
spectres of socialism and revolution and by 
watchful foes from without. What is true 
of the ccllective officers’ corps is true of 
the individual member. 
recent happening may be cited to reveal 
the license allowed officers, the unfair- 
ness of military courts in proceedings in 
which civilians are concerned. In official 
as in civil and social life the military corps 
is the superior body. It is questioned if 
Prussia could breed such excellent offi- 
may boast of to-day were not 
this prestige granted to the officer corps 

The lights upon the daily and fes- 
tive proceedings in officers’ casinos by 
the Insterburg and Mérchingen cases, show 
that Germany, has a “ canteen is 
to solve At the recent congress against 
the misuse of spirituous drinks in Germany, 
held at Breslau, Capt. Freiherr von Dier- 
gardt dwelt upon the fact that provision 
wagons were loaded with teapots full of 
whisky at the last Kaiser manoeuvre, and 
that a large quantity of alcoholic drinks 
is consumed in the army. He explained 
that thirty soldiers’ homes have been es- 
tablished, which have had a salutary ef- 
fect in reducing the prevalence of the 
drink habit in the army. 

But it is not in the ranks of the private 
soldier, but among officers, that the drink 
habit threatens most destruction to the 
hitherto unquestioned prestige of the Prus- 
sian officer corps. No restraint is placed 
upon the officer save that of his own purse. 
Then there are “‘ drink customs,’ venerable 
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with age, which oblige an officer to drain 
his cup whenever a “Hoch!” is uttered 
in behalf of the Kaiser, the host at ban- 
quets, or upon various other pretexts, In- 


deed, it is a common saying that an of- 
ficer in Prussia is rated according to his 
capacity to consume drinks without yie 
ing to the effects. Stories are related that 
even the young ruler has referred with 
pride to such distinctions, and that the 
habit has not been discouraged in the high- 
est circles of authority. 

An army officer, writing anonymously to 
one of the local journals, apropos of the 
Insterburg affair, states that the life of 
seclusion led by officers in such barracks 
as those located at Insterburg and Modr- 
chingen, compels officers to seek recrea- 
tion in thé casinos. It 1s remarked by this 
officer that regiment No, 17, now stationed 
at Mirchingen, an isolated, dreary frontier 
post in Alsace-Lorraine, has been at that 
place for thirty years. He demands that 
there should be frequent transfers from 
one post to another, so as to afford variety 
and less temptation to seek respite by 
casino festivities, which often set bad ex- 
amples and illustrate questionable morals. 
Most of the garrisons on the frontiers of 
the German-Russian and the Alsace-Lor- 
raine-French boundary lines are many 
miles distant from the provincial cities. In 
Fast Prussia, assigned exclusively to guard 
the Prussia-Russian frontier, there is a 
force of 235,931 soldiers. In Morchingen, 
Metz, and Ludwigsburg every third or 
fourth inhabitant wears a uniform. In 
Berlin every seventy-fifth resident, accord- 
ing to the last 
dier, while in 


census, is a sol- 
the Versailles of 
Germany, every seventh person belongs 
to the military. Of the total standing 
army of Germany, amounting to 604,168 
men and officers, 361,: are distributed 
through Prussia, while the remainder are 
stationed in the federated States. The cost 
of maintaining the German Army 
amounts, during the present fiscal year, to 
$139,778,750, or barely more than the pen- 
sion appropriation bill passed annually by 
Congress in Washington. 

At the last Kaiser Autumnal manoeuvres 
the German Army received extravagant 
praise from foreign military attachés, 
there can be no danger of departing from 
the truth to that there is not another 
standing army in which discipline is so 
perfect. Emperor William may be proud of 
his splendid army and the colossal reserve 
force Which is at the back of the 
ment in the event of war with France, Rus- 
other foreign nations, 
not alone that the 
sword or pistol to avenge an 
the officers but 
those reserve civilians who 
have been these weapons, 
but have stepped back into private life. No 
person in the German Empire is from 
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could take the proceedings 
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The same issue 
formation from Court circles brings a 
telegram from Hanover stating that an- 
other pistol dueling episode has just trans- 
pired there while attention is generally di- 
rected upon the Insterburg affair. A Lieu- 
tenant and a former private were the prin- 
cipals. The officer the latter of 
having been guilty of a breach of military 
when he failed to salute him in 
a café. The private countered the charge 
with the assertion that his superior was in 
and he was therefore not 
obliged to salute. An altercation followed, 
and the upshot was a duel, in which the 
former private was wounded with probably 
fatal results. 
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Notwithstanding the frequent outbursts 
of popular resentment against dueling, the 
practice remains deev-rooted in German 
military, student, and civil life. Officers, 
students, and civilians are proud of their 
achievements upon the dueling field. The 
many disfigured faces which may be en- 
countered in Germany bear mute but indis- 
putable evidence of the encounters, which 
are kept secret, 

In Heidelberg, Bonn, Strasburg, Kinigs- 
berg, and the principal universities dueling 
still rages as it did before the imperial 
mandate of 1897. There are rules of eti- 
quette and customs among student corps 
which dictate that a duel is the only man- 
ner of adjusting certain differences, wiping 
out insults or offenses. Student corps in 
the principal universities bear swords and 
are trained in the subtle strokes of the 
sword, while the hero of student circles ig 
usually the one who can show the greatest 
number of successful encounters and dis- 
plays the greatest adeptness as & swords- 
man, 

The young Crown Prince to the German 
throne, now studying at the university in 


Bonn, !s a clever swordsman, and there are 
numerous stories afloat relating Emperor 
William's cleverness as a swordsman dur- 
ing his younger days, 

Lieut. Hildebrandt, the adversary of the 
unfortunate Lieut. Blaskowitz, is on leave 
of absence and a free man pending an in- 
vestigation by the military tribunal of the 
army division at Gumbinnen. There is no 
law making dueling a crime or punishing 
the principals with imprisonment. In the 
Insterburg case the responsibility rests 
not upon Lieut. Hildebrandt, but upon the 
“Court of Honor" which made the duel 
compulsory. Until the practice is branded 
as a crime against military and civil stat- 
utes dueling will doubtless continue te 
flourish in Germany as heretofore. 


Berlin, Nov, 18, 1901. F. R 


Queer Cape Cod Folks. 


HE had been spending her Summers in 
Cape Cod, and was expatiating upon 
the peculiarities of that neighborhood. 

“I can't imagine,’ said she, “anything 
more incongruous than a murder trial on 
Cape Cod. Barnstable County, which is 
all the cape, is the most law-abiding com- 
munity on earth. It's the only place I 
know where the Summer visitor has no 
need to tear tramps. 

* The 
rash enough to 
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he went 


semi-occasional vagrant who ig 
stray that way is put at 
During my first Summer there 
jail had just inmate, and 
out every day and did odd jobs, 
going back to his cell at night to sleep. 

‘The county almshouse kept open 
for the benefit of man, who was not 
really a pauper at all, but staid there be- 
could not support himself, and 
didn't care about living with his kinsfolk. 
The Deputy Sheriff was a sort of Pooh 
Bah. He real estate agent, a dealer 
in coal and occasional 
undertaker, agent of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
Fence Commissioner, and dealer in beef 
and mutton. He was a farmer besides, and 
I think he owned a cranberry swamp. 

‘Barnstable has a good library of about 
15,000 volumes, I be ve, and it is abso- 
lutely free. You may carry as many books 
home as you like, and you are not asked to 
leave a deposit. 
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Manual Training by the Hand, 


N THE OPINION of an experienced pub- 
lic school Principal, too much cannot be 


impression that the 


schools is 


said to correct the 
manual training in our public 
based on a desire to give the boys a start 
at the trade of the carpenter or cabinet- 
maker. A recent writer on the subject dis- 
tinguishes a training for a trade from the 
manual training of the schools in this way: 
“Manual training of the hand means the 
learning of a trade, while manual training 
by the hand is distinctly educational.” 

It is a well-established fact, the Princt- 
pal points out, that the training of the 
hand so as to make it automatic and there- 
fore of service in a trade has little influe 
ence on the brain, but much upon the mus< 
cles. Automatic hand or muscle mo\ 
ments neither require nor cause extensive 
brain activity. 

The brain ust have material to work 
on. These materials cannot be supplied 
except through the senses—sensuous obser~ 
vation through all manner of manual ace 
tivity. The hand acts as a sort of a drage 
net for the brain; provides it with innumer~ 
able sensuous observations, and these make 
the basis of an education. 

Man differs from the lower animals in 
that he uses his feet for locomotion and his 
hands for other things, Imagine the effect 
of eliminating the use of the hands from 
our daily activities. 

Keeping the hands idle while the brain {s 
active with the alphabet has a strong tend- 
ency to strengthen the memory at the exe 
pense of the judgment centres of this won- 
derful piece of mechanism. Manual traine 
ing by means of the hand provides the 
brain with enough sensuous observations to 
carry on the development of the different 
brain centres in a perfectly harmonious 
manner, The result is a powerful brain. 
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Some Hot Stuff at Nantucket 


SEECCECCEC 


ILAS LARRABEE of Ogunquit had a 
most exciting ten minutes this even- 
ing in the dining room of one of the 

Nantucket hotels. We came to Nantucket in 
order to have repairs made to the rudder of 
the “Sewsan"' E. Nash, which early this 
morning ran afoul of some half-sunken 
thing. . 

The old schooner was leisurely pounding 
her way to New York with her cargo of 
apples, potatoes, and other products of 
the farm, when all of a sudden there was 
a thump and a crash and the mischief was 
done. 

The mate thought a hole had been torn in 
the bettom of the schooner. Greatly 
alarmed, he rushed into the cabin and 
wakened Mr. Larrabee and me and bade us 
hustie if we had any objection to death by 
drowning. 

“ What's the matter now?" Mr. Larrabee 
demanded. 

“I'm afeared we've punched a hole in 
the Nash,"’ the mate replied. ‘“ 'Twouldn’'t 
surprise me none if the old schooner was 
sinkin’.”’ 

Mr. Larrabeee shot out of his bunk, 
grabbed his trousers in one hand and his 
boots in the other, and rushed for the deck, 
calling to me to follow. There was a very 
anxious look on his face as he passed me 
in his run for the door. It was with great 
surprise therefore that I saw him, as soon 
as he had stepped out upon the deck, al- 
most Instantly throw off his anxiety and 
take on his usual cheerfulness. 

“Mr. Mate,” said he, speaking with great 
deliberation, “ did we strike something or 
was we struck by something? Because if 
nothin’ didn't run into us, they ain't no 
partic'lar use in throwin’ no fits. The 
Nash was travelin’ at her regular gait, 
wasn't she?" 

“ Yes,"" answered the mate; “‘ prob'ly she 
was reelin' off a couple knots or so an 
hour.” 

“Well, then, if nothin’ didn't run into 
her; if she didn't do nothin’ but hit some- 
thing. she's all right. She might have 
dented herself a little, but she ain't per- 
ferated none.” 

“ Nothin’ didn’t run into her,” 
mate. 

“We ain't sinkin’, then,’ Mr. Larrabee 
consolingly remarked. ‘ You and me ain't 
in no danger of bein’ swallered up by the 
deep this mornin’. Soon’s [ git these ere 
legs of mine shet in from the cold I'll have 
a look at Miss Sewsan and see what's ailin’ 
of her.’ 

Taking a seat on the water cask Mr. 
Larrabee gracefully slid into his trousers 
and boots, and then started on his in- 
vestigation. Twenty minutes later he made 
his report. 

“The Sewsan E. Nash," he said, “ has 
got some trouble with her steerin’ appy- 
raytus and we've got to put into port 
agin. We'll try old Nantucket, I guess.” 

As soon as we reached here Mr. Larrabee 
got hold of a ship carpenter and set him at 
work. From present indications it will 
take about two days to get the “ steerin’ 
appyraytus "’ in order again. 

Having told how we got here I will now 
go back to the dining room episode. 

Meanwhile Mr. Larrabee is living at a 
hotel. He was greatly pleased to-night 
when he found they had pigs’ feet for sup- 
per. He ordered some, of course. As soon 
as they were placed in front of him he 
looked about the table for catsup. Pres- 
ently he called up a waiter. 

“Ain't you got no ketchup in the house?’ 
he asked. “I wouldn't give two cents a 
dozen for pigs’ feet without no ketchup on 
"em.”’ 

The waitress, who seemed to be rather 
green at the business, started on a tour of 
the dining room. Presently she came back 
and handed a small bottle to Mr. Larrabee. 

“Jerusalum and seven hands round!” 
Mr. Larrabee exclaimed. “Is that the 
size of it?” 

“Yea,” replied the woman, “that’s all 
we've got.” 

An expression of disgust spread over Mr. 


said the 


Half a minute later Mr. Larrabee Ié¢aped 
out of his seat and went racing about the 
dining room knocking over chairs and ta- 
bles, and creating the greatest consterna- 


SILAS LARRABEE CREATES 
A SCENE IN A HOTEL DIN- 
ING ROOM ...4.24.4- 


order, but “befure any of them could get 
out of the dining room the mystery had 
peen solved by a quiet little woman who 
had made a quiet little investigation on 
her own account. 

“ He's taken Tabasco sauce! "’ 
claimed. 

There was nothing to do but wait. What- 
ever may be said as to the general propos!- 
tion that ‘time cures all things,’ there is 
no doubt that time is the specific in the 
case of a man who has taken too much 
Tabasco sauce. 

It must have been five minutes after the 
mystery was solved before Mr. Larrabee 
uttered his first word, which was a cry for 
water. We gave him goblet after goblet 
filled to the brim and he drained them. 

“ Have another?” I asked after he had 
had about a half dozen drinks. 

Mr. Larrabee shook his head. Then he 
sat down and began soaking up the tears 
that had ‘looded his face and salted his 
whiskers. 

“Guess that’s store ketchup, ain't it?” 
he demanded, when he had made himself 
dry again. ‘ B’jocks it come nigh bein’ 
the end of Silas Larrabee. 

“Reminds me of the time [ had dip- 
thery,”’ he went on after a pause. ‘ That 
was fourteen year ago last Janerwary. I 
was terrible sick when I had the dipthery. 
I heard the doctor talkin’ to my darter 
about me one day. 

“* Feared I can't save him," says he. 
*“Wust case I've had in twenty year.’ 
Them’'s the very words he said. 

“When I heard him talkin’ like that I 
Was mad clean through. I reached up my 
fist and guv a rap on the bedpost and my 
darter and the doctor come runnin’ in 
from t'other room. I jest p'inted to the 
slate and pencil that was lyin’ on the 
bureau—couldn't talk out loud, you know. 

“ Well, they fetched me the siate and pen- 
cil, and I h’isted myself up in bed and writ 
something on the slate and handed it back 
to ‘em. When they'd read it my darter 
looked at the doctor, and the doctor looked 
at my darter. Fin'ly my darter spoke up 
and says, says she: * Good for you, Paw.’ " 

“Mr. Larrabee,” asxea one of the guests, 
“may I ask you what you wrote upon the 
slate?"’ 

“Why, sartin,” answered Mr. Larrabee. 
“IT was jest goin’ to tell ye. I jest writ: 
‘IL ain't one of the dyin’ kind, and don’t you 
fergit it. I wasn't fur out of the way, was 
I? I ain’t dead yit, that’s one sure thing. 

“ B’ jocks, though, I was thunderin’ nigh 
dead when I fust et that ketchup. Dreadful 
powerful stuff that is to put on victuals, I 
seen plenty of stuff weaker'n that is in a 
medicine chist. Guess that would cure colic 
quicker'n you could say ‘Jack Robinson!’ 
Et ketchup all my life, but I never et noth- 
in’ that come nowheres nigh that stuff." 

Then we told Mr. Larrabee he had helped 
himself out of the wrong bottle. The serv- 
ant, we told him, had given him stuff that 
would choke an iron tea kettle in place of 
the catsup he had called for. Mr. Larrabee 
was considerably nettled when he received 
this information, but contented himself 
with remarking solemnly that he had 
“ knowed folks to be killed takin’ stuff out 
of the wrong bottle.” 

As he said this he directed his gaze full 
upon the waiter and gave her a look that 
made her cheeks turn scarlet. 

“ Don’t always kill ‘em, though,”’ he add- 
ed after a moment's reflection. ‘‘ Our min- 
ister was tuk sick one day with rheumatiz, 
and the doctor come to see him. ‘I'll send 
ye down some medicine when I git home,’ 
says the doctor, ‘and you can take it three 
times a day, before you eat your victuals.’ 

“Jest as the doctor was leavin’ Mrs. 
Morse, the minister's wife, spoke up and 
says, says fhe: ‘ Ain’t ye got nothin’ that's 
good for a hoss that’s sprained her fore- 
leg?’ . 
“* Well, yes,’ says the doctor; ‘I'll send 
ye down some linerment to rub on the 
hoss's leg.’ 

“*Tt won't take the hide off will it, doc- 
tor?" says Mrs. Morse. 

“* No,’ says the doctor, ‘it won't take no 
hide off, but it'll make the old mare's leg 
kinder warmish.’ . 

“Bumbye the doctor’s boy come along 
with two bottles. Sure’s my name's Silas 
Larrabee they rubbed the hoss's leg with 
the minister's medicine an‘ guv the minister 
a heapin’ tablespoonful of the linerment. I 
heard Mrs. Morse tell the whole story. 

“She mixed the linerment in a little 
water and went up to Mr. Morse’s room. 


she ex- 


.**Swaller it quick, Zekiel," says she, 
‘and then you won't taste nothin’.’ 
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crazy? I never seen you actin’ like that be- 
fore.’ 

“ But he wouldn't say nothing’. He jest 
kept on kitin.’ Fin'ly Mrs. Morse got so 
seat she run down to the Post Office to git 
somebody to come up and help her ketch 
him. 

“What do you suppose he was doin’ when 
she got back with Mr. Kane and Mr. Mil- 
drum along with her? He was puttin’ on 
his clothes. Said he was goin’ to take a 
walk down on the beach. 

“* But Sairy,’ says he, ‘my foot hurts 
me terrible. Guess I must have sprained it 
when I jumped out of that ere bed!" 

‘““Mrs. Morse got down on her hands and 
knees and looked, and pooty soon she found 
the tack. Had to take a screwdriver to 
pry it out. 

“* Zekiel,’ says she, ‘you scat me fear- 
ful.’ 

**T'm sorry,’ says he, ‘ but that medicine 
was the humpinist stuff I ever see. Cured 
me, though,’ says he.”’ 

“Is that a true story, Mr. Larrabee? 
asked the landlord's daughter. ‘I don't 
mean,’ she added, seeing that an angry 


1. 


look was coming into Mr. Larrabee’s eyes, 
“to suggest that you made it up out of 
whole cloth, but isn’t it a bit exaggerated?" 

‘*You heard me say I heard Mrs. Morse 
tellin’ of it with her own lips, didn’t ye?’ 
demanded Mr. Larrabee. 

“Why, yes, of course,” answered the 
young woman, “I'd forgotten you said 
that.” 

“But how about the horse?" inquired 
somebody else. ‘‘ Did her leg get better?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Larrabee, “ and 
that was how they found out they'd mixed 
the bottles. They told the doctor his hoss 
linerment wasn't good for nothin’, and he 
said they hadn't put it on right. ‘ I'll come 
down myself,’ says he, ‘and show ye how 
to do it.’ 

“*This ain't the linerment,’ 
when they handed him the stutf they'd 
been usin’ on the hoss's leg. Then the 
whole story come out. Doctor pooty nigh 
died of laughin’. L’arned him a lesson, 
though—he never sent out no more bottles 
without he looked twice at the labels.” 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Nantucket, Mass., Nov. 25. 


says he, 








NEW YORK’S 


ORIENTAL CIGARETTE MAKERS 


J an up-town thoroughfare is a certain 
window which seems able at all hours 
to hold about it a group of interested 

pedestrians. Behind the glass sit two dark- 
eyed maidens dressed in Turkish costumes. 

With a swiftness which to the uninitiated 
seems little short of marvelous they fash- 
ion hundreds of cigarettes while one looks 
on. Their fingers fairly twinkle as they 
form numerous paper cylinders, cut the 
tobacco, and draw it, dexterously and even- 
ly, into its sheath. 

As they work they keep up a ceaseless 
chatter between themselves, or look out at 
the passers-by. But their fingers never 
falter. From morning to night they never 
seem to tire. 

Even to the casual observer the exhibi- 
tion is a fascinating one. Of the hundreds 
who pause before this window each day, 
however, probably not one understands the 
real interest that centres about it in an- 
other world. 

Few dream that these two girls are the un- 
crowned queens of their kind, that the win- 
dow bench is a seat of honor on which they 
sit enthroned; that to preside thereon is 
the ambition of’ every cigarette girl in New 
York, one which can never be realized un- 
less she be both pretty and an expert work- 
er. 

There is a hint of romance, too, in the 
fact that those inside the store know this 
window as the “ matrimonial bureau."’ To 
wear a becoming costume of red satin and 
gold is to have an added attractiveness in 
the eyes of many. 

And then there is the best possible oppor- 
tunity in the world to display a pair of 
pretty hands. Stories are told of more than 
one maiden whose Prince Charming first 
saw her as he glanced through the glass 
on his way down town. Perhaps there is 
much fiction woven into these tales. se 
that as it may, few girls continue to work 
in jhe window long. 

There are no Americans among the New 
York girls who make high-grade cigarettes. 
They come from Russia, Greece, and Egypt. 
A-few of these girls drift to England, and 
finally on to the new Land of Promise. 

That there are so few of these girls is 
one of the puzzling things about the work. 
Men almost monopolize the- making of 
cigarettes in this country, though their 
fingers are not so deft as a woman's, 
and deftness of fingers contributes toward 
success. 

It is one of the best paying of trades 
for women. Twelve dollars a week is 
the minimum salary of the cigarette maker. 
Those who turn out about two thousand 
‘cigarettes a day, as do the girls in the win- 
dow, draw twenty dollars a week. A fair 
average wage seems to be sixteen dollars 
per week, but New York young women 
cannot be induced to take it up. 

“They seem to consider it beneath 
them,” said a Turkish gentleman, in speak- 
ing on the subject. “The girl who has 
been educated in this country may go 
into a store, or work in factories, but 
she looks down upen cigarette making. 

“Girls reared. in other countries have 
not such high opinions of themselves. The 
salary that the expert cigarette maker 
earns is a fortune compared with that 
which many bright American girls have 
to be contented with at other trades. 

“Oh, yes, the American girls could 
learn. The work is easy, once one gets the 
knack. It takes only about three months 
to become expert. Then, the American 
girl goes into everything she does with 
such vim that she is sure to succeed, gen- 
erally speaking, in anything she attempts. 

“We train very few girls. We can get 

skilled workers 


ployés in the factory at present are Greeks, 
though sometimes we have Egyptians. 
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“To educate a packer for a cigarette 
maker is, of course, a promotion. There 
are thousands of girls packing cigarettes 
throughout the city. They work for small 
salaries. The cigarette maker is paid by 
the thousand. Her earnings depend on her 
ability; but even an inexpert maker earns 
more than a packer. 

‘Each worker's cirgarettes go up to the 
packer separately. Any cigarette which is 
the least bit defective—say one in which 
there is more tobacco in one end than in the 
other—is discarded and deducted from her 
account. <A good worker turns out 2,000 
cigarettes a day. 

“The best workers we ever had were an 
Armenian and his wife. They worked to- 
gether, the woman making the cases and 
clipping the ends, the man cutting the to- 
gacco and pulling it into the coverings. 
By this system they turned out between 
4.500 and 5,000 a day. Their skill was 
worth a small fortune to them. 

“It is proverbial,’ continued this gentle- 
man, “ that girls never remain in the win- 
dow long. It has not won the name of 
‘matrimonial bureau’ without good reason, 

* During the seven years we have had 
them there they have come and gone by 
the dozens—always to marry, but I haven't 
kept track of any of the romances. Oh, 
no, we have no trouble to induce them to 
work in a window. Just the opposite. 

“It is considered an honor to be asked 
to do so, It means that the girl is one of 
our best workers. for one thing, and gen- 
erally it meens that we consider her 
pretty. If you talk to the girls you will 
find they have many other reasons for 
liking the window.” 

‘‘Mind it?’ said one of the girls, looking 
up from the tobacco she was clipping; 
“why, it is ever so much pleasanter here 
than in the factory. For one thing it is 
always interesting. We watch the people 
passing up and down, and you have no 
idea how many curious things happen in 
the street every day, or how many odd 
sights we find to laugh at. 

“Then there are the matinée crowds of 
two theatres every Wednesday and Satur- 
day. We see so many lovely girls and 
stunning gowns. Oh, no, it never interferes 
with our work to watch them. Cigarette 
making is like playing a musical instru- 
ment. One can do it without eyes, once 
one is expert The touch is a perfect 
guide. 

“It is an easy work once one knows how, 
but it requires quite a little practice and 
patience to become perfect. [I remember 
my despair wnen I first started. It scemed 
as though I would never get the tobacco 
into the cases evenly. 

“And the cases always seemed to tear or 
burst. Oh, it was discouraging! I don't 
know how long it took me to make one 
perfect cigarette then. But after the first 
week it became comparatively easy. 

“It is a good work for women—light and 
pleasant. I can't explain why so few go 
into it over here. It is one, too, which a 
woman can keep up if she wishes after 
marriage. ‘ Yes,"’ with a_ little smilie, 
“they say girls marry very soon after thy 
come to work in this window. 

“Tales are told of some who have mar- 
ried rich men, who were first attracted to 
them as they stood on Broadway and 
watched them making cigarettes, Jressed 
in these pretty costumes. And now, one is 
told, these girls ure living in fine houses 
with servants’ and carriages of their own. 
But no one seems to remember the names 
of these Incky girls. I wonder if the sturies 
are not merely fairy tales? 

“I think,” said the pretty § cigarette 
maker, “the way it usually happens is 
that the girl is engaged to marry before- 
hand, with the wedding a long time in the 
future, when the fellow wiil be better able 
to support her. But as soon as he beholds 
her in this window, the centre of attrac- 
tion to so many men, he grows jealous 
and makes haste to marry her, in order to 
take her away, or to make sure of her. 

“And I suppose many backward lovers 
have been spurred to ask girls to. marry 
them at once by the same sigfit. Oh, we do 
not object to being looked at—not in these 
pretty costumes!. Now,” with a little laugh 
and a blush, “ does any girl object to being: 
adinired?’” = See Sa Se 
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NOTHER sign has come to the surface 
to indicate that a great impending 
change in men’s fashions may be 

close at hand, that the tyranny so long ex- 
ercised by hatters and tailors is being as- 
sailed, and that the wearers of clothes may 
rise in their might and exclaim “ We defy 
them!" The hat war rages in London. 
Here in New York a daring assault has 
just been made upon the frock coat. 

This significant event occurred at the 
Horse Show, but, in the excitement sur- 
rounding that display from day to day, it 
was almost lost sight of. Yet when the 
chronicler of the history of men's fashions 
comes in future years to treat of the rise 
and fall of the frock coat he may mark the 
Horse Show recently held in this city as the 
beginning of the end. Note, too, the aus- 
pices under which this blow has been struck 
at prevailing fashion—the man, the time, 
the place. From the multitudinous flotsam 
and jetsam of news, gossip, and comment 
thrown to the surface during the six days’ 
display at Madison Square Garden, this 
item protrudes itself: 

“FE, Berry Wall in the afternoon wore a 
very eccentric costume, The suit was of 
a rough homespun, and the coat was of 
frock cut, with large skirts and square in 
effect—not unlike the garments one asso- 
ciates with Father Knickerbocker. Mr. 
Wall kept the frock unbuttoned, all 
save the lower button near the waist, which 
drew his figure in at that point, and he 
wore a pink-and-white Ascot. very much 
puffed, and a rather odd-shaped top hat.” 


cout 


Here a triple defiance of prevailing 
fashion. In the first pla it is said that 
no frock coat was ever seen before made of 
‘a rough homespun," for frock coats hith- 
erto and from the time of their very incep- 
tion have been of dead black or blue or of 
smooth gray cloth. Second, frock coats 
were of conventional cut. They knew not 
the “ large skirts, square in effect,"’ which 
Mr. Wall has evolved from his inner con- 
sciousness. Third, if buttoned they were 
altogether buttoned; if loose, altogether 

Never before, it is asserted, has 
been a frock coat held by one but- 
near the waist.” 


is 


loose. 
there 
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Already there are signs that 
bold defiance is bearing fruit. There was a 
sensation -in the Knickerbocker Club the 
night of the day when, apparition-like, he 
made his sudden and startling appearance 
at the Horse Show thus attired. 

Fashion has been assailed, it is declared, 
in one of its weakest spots. For years there 
has been a silent protest against the frock 
coat of the conventional cut and make. It 
is perhaps the keystone of the arch of exist- 
ing masculine fashion, and there are those 
who say that if the frock coat goes all may 
go. At any rate, New York tailors are 
considering deeply the results which may 
flow from this innovation. Several orders 
have been given by youth of Fifth Ave- 
nue for coats “of the new school." True, 
these are to be of material obtrusive 
as to color than that of Mr. Wall, but they 
are to be of ‘'a rough homespun,” puffed 
as to the shoulders, to be buttoned only by 
one button at the waist, ‘* with large skirts 
square in effect.” It is only a question of 
time, and of a short time at that, when 
these coats may be seen in large numbers 
in New York, 

The Easter parade on Fifth Avenue is 
already expected to show decided effects of 
the new departure, and if that be so, then 
the fashion will sweep the United States 
and will probably invade the great capitals 
of Europe. For it in such wise that 
men's fashions are made. A new garment 
is not evolved by slow, evolutionary process, 
It comes like a bolt from the blue. 

Take the case of the Spencer jacket, 
which has been worn by all men in all 
countries, and of which there are hun- 
dreds of thousands worn in New York to- 
day. This double-breasted sack coat, 
sometimes called “pilot coat,” was a 
Mictinct invention, the creation of half an 
hour. It was the result of a bet between 
Lord Spencer, after whom the coat is 
called, and Sir Edward Chetwynd, said bet 
being made in Bootles’ Club in London. 
They had been talking about men’s fash- 
fons, ever fruitful subject of interest to 
the younger members of a club. Lord 
Spencer dectared that the shape of men's 
clothes was a mere whim, slavishly fol- 
lowed by the multitude after some leader 
of fashion had started it going. This was 
denied by Chetwynd, who insisted that pre- 
vailing fashions were so deeply rooted that 
it would be impossible to alter them on the 
the moment 
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entered in 
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proceeded then and there 
fashion.”” Calling for 
ted of the 
long frock coat he was wearing, and laid it 
out flat on a billiard table. This coat was 
of dark blue navy cloth, double breasted 
to the waist, with long skirts He took up 
the pair of sheers and simply cut off the 
skirts of the coat. He held up before the 
astonished witnesses a kind never 
seen before, but which has since probably 
been worn more than any ever in- 
vented—a double-breasted sack, raw at its 
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lower edges, as the coat is seen to this 
day. 

“ We will call it the Spencer,” said Chet- 
wynd, ‘ Now go out and make your fash- 
fon." 

Wearing his newly invented coat, Lord 
Spencer took a stroll through clubland. He 
was a handsome man and 2 known Jeader 
of fashion, and his new garment was 
looked at everywhere with the utmost 
astonishment. He visited clubs in St. 
James's Square, in Pall Mall, strotied 
down Piccadilly, and took a turn through 
Regent Street. Within three days * Spencer 
coats "’ were to be seen among the young 
men of fashion in London, The condi- 
tions of the bet were that the new fash- 
ion must be adopted by at least a dozen 
men within six months. All of fashion- 
able London was wearing the new coat 
within two weeks, and Lord Spencer not 
only won his bet, but created a garment 
which has been universally adopted, which 
will probably always be worn, and which 
conferred a fame upon Lord Spencer he 
could otherwise never probably have 
achieved, 

Similarly the rehabilitation of the frock 
coat was the work of one man. The Spencer 
swept the frock coat out of existenc It 
took its place among the “has beens” of 
men's attire, along with knee breeches, 
wigs, and lace handkerchiefs, And in the 

years, while all men were wear- 
Spencer coat, the frock bid 
be forgotten, when lo, along came 
Prince Albert, the consort of Queen Vic- 
toria. He fished out the frock coat from 
the glimbo of the past and wore it All 
London adopted ‘the Prince Albert,’ and 
although the name as attaching to this par- 
ticular garment has long been forgotten in 
England, it still clings to it in America 

With various modifications it has 
worn in London and in 
throughout the world, 

But no the 
law in the matter of men's it 
was wont It has not produced any- 
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A Colony of Tapestry Weavers. 


Pe Pee od 


bee Nae al ae eh a) 

N NO SETTLEMENT in the City of New 

| York are the ancestral habits and man- 

ners of a foreign race more perfectly re- 
tained than in the little colony of William's 
Bridge weavers, The visitor who happens 
there upon a Sunday or a holiday is im- 
pressed by the prevalence of French 
toms 

When it is warm enough the men are to be 
found sitting on their “stoops,’’ smoking 
short pipes with all the happy contentment 
of the Aubusson Frenchman. A sleepy, 
easy-going life it is, in strong contrast with 
strenuous American existence. It is like a 
modern lotus-eater’s land, where every day 
is a repetition of the day before. 

At night they will sit, with their wives 
and daughters, about the fire and talk of 
France, creating in fancy a new France of 
their own. That is their highest pleasure— 
the joy of the imgination. 

On ordinary work 
enough. The men are weavers of tapestry, 
followers of that ancient art that gave 
mediaeval Europe its customs, walls, por- 
tiéres, and screens. In these days, when 
consolidated labor and highly developed 
machinery turn out rich fabrics and glori- 
ous wallpaper by the thousand yards at 
wonderfully cheap prices, one would be in- 
clined to think that the hand weavers of 
Europe would be without a trade But 
the success of this original venture in New 
York seems to show that there still 
great market for hand labor. 


cus- 


days they are busy 


is a 
The work is interesting. 
great factories of Paris, 
London, the groundwork 
made of linen or wool 
the latter. Beneath the network of these 
threads is laid a painted pattern showing 
the figures that are to be reproduced in the 
tapestry. The weaver bends over the work 
and fills in the figure by hand, using flutes 
of silk thread, taking a turn around 
strand of the linen or wool thread. The 
face of the tapestry, when finished, will be 
found facing the painted pattern, and will 
correspond to it in color amd design. 


Here, as in the 
Aubusson, 
of the fabric 
thread, preferably 


and 


is 


each 


When one color ceases and another begins 
there is left a slit, when the weavers 
have finished the whole artistic design the 
tapestry will be full of In 
tain, 30 feet by 10, there are thousands 
these rifts, some larger, some smaller 

It is the work of the women in the 
ing room to mend these slits, and this is no 
unimportant part of the work Nicety of 
judgment in shades of silk, and very deft 
fingers indeed, are required to fasten 
them that the work will be invisible. 


The finished product 
thing of beauty, thing of great 
and adding value. Age will not decrease, but 
rather enhance, its value. These looms can 
create tapestries of all from the 
small chair covers 2 feet square to the 
great portiéres, 40 feet long and 10 feet 
wide. No work is ever done except by or- 
der, and every piece made is carefully num- 
bered and a record kept of it. 

Another department is given over to the 
mending and repairing of battered, torn, 


and 


slits one cur 


of 


sew- 


80 
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thing new in that line for twenty years. 
Upon the contrary, London has recently 
been taking its fashions from New York. 
There is the tan shoe, for instance, un- 
known in England until it was brought 
over as a curiosity from America, and now 
almost universally worn throughout Great 
Britain in the Summer, Take also the 
straw hat, an American invention which 
has invaded English life. 

The. Centinent,- of course, takes its mas- 
culine fashions from London, and French 
Anglomaniacs refuse to believe that any- 
thing good in men's attire can come from 

; elsewhere than the British m®ttropolis. But 
these gentlemen when they import a fash- 
fon from London do not know that London 
imported it from New York. It ts, for in- 
stance, a known fact that New York tailor- 
ing is in many important particulars better 
than anything of the kind to be found in 
England. English tailors themselves admit 
this fact, 

“ Why," said a fashionable Fifth Avenue 
tailor the other day, ‘‘ American tailoring 
was founded a generation or two ago by 
some of the best London tailors, who came 
here for the commercial opportunities 
America afforded. They placed American 
tailoring upon the highest level, 
and then went to work and improved upon 
it. This improvement has been going on 
steadily for years, until now men's gar- 
ments when made at the best places here 
are better cut, better finished, and better 
turned out than in the very best places in 

London tailors have adopted 

many of these American improvements, 
particularly in the finish of their gar- 

And it would be also quite true to 

assert that English fashions have in many 
important particulars been modified by th: 
prevailing styles in New York. The New 

York men are the best dressed men in the 

world. One of the reasons for this is that 
the American climate permits the wearing 
of garments weight and that 
would out the question in England 

Hence there much greater variety of 

clothes to be here than anywhere in 

Europe. And the changes that taking 

place are numerous and rapid. It is, in my 
opinion, only a of very short 
time when this new frock coat will be in 
general favor. And therefore it would not 
be at all surprising if a radical new depart- 
ure, beginning in New York, should 
adopted in Europe and circumvent 


possible 


London. 
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| and worn tapestries. Perhaps some family 

in its store of heirlooms 
mens of true mediaeval tapestry 
pieces from age. They 
deemed and revivified. 
itself be worn 


possesses speci- 
falling to 
can here be re- 
Though the pattern 
threadbare in the 
value of the relic not impaired. It is 
the pride of the weavers of William's 
Bridge that they can restore the pattern in 
all its beauty. So delicate their 
of color that the air of antiquity is not lost 
in the repairs. 

Nine ago, although the American 
demand at the time did not justify such a 
step, it was determined to try the experi- 
ment of settling here a colony of French 
weavers. A thoroughly competent Superin- 
tendent was secured from a London house. 
Workmen were induced to come from Au- 
busson and Paris. 

Difficulty was experienced in getting 
them into the country, but at last the Im- 
migration Bureau was persuaded that there 
was not, and never had been, such an 
establishment in America, and that there 
were no weavers of tapestry to be found in 
America. The colony was established in 
William's Bridge, near the present site of 
the workshop. 

The very first piece of work was a small 
chair cover, now a cherished relic. Very 
soon orders began to come. The market 
has been widening ever since. The “ plant" 
is worked now to its fullest capacity, in 
spite of additional importations of work- 
ers and the training of a few apprentices. 
Irish boys have been found very apt, but 
there is trouble in getting them, because 
the labor is not highly paid and is confin- 
ing 

On Thursdays, when the factory is open 
to vimtors, many people find their way from 
the city to spend an hour or this 
really foreign atmosphere. To the 
weaving of the tapestry and the completed 
specimens never falls to delight visitors 

Five of the imported weavers have fallen 
victims to the charms of American maids 
The settlement, in spite of this leaven, re- 
mains essentially foreign in its life and 
tendency, but no one has ever impugned its 
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Gambles with His Glass Eye. 


HE saying 
the mother of invention 
have had an acquaintance 

sJoweryite Otherwise he would 

reconstructed it to read: ‘ 
the mother of invention." 
The ingenuity displayed by 
frequent the Bowery 
the promoter in the shade 
gambling with his eye—his 
It was in a restaurant of the Bowery that 

** Jack ”” found gambling with 

his make-believe optic. There stood about 

him such a group as usually surrounds men 

who are playing cards or checkers in a 

public place. They seemed only to be con- 

eerned about the outcome of the wager. In- 
in the peculiar article which was 


author of the Necessity is 
could hardly 
intimate 
with the 
have Lazi 

the men who 
the dreams of 


Fancy man 


puts 
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glass eye! 


Davis was 
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used for playing the game they appeared 
to have lived down. 

Davis had just picked up the glass eye 
from the table. He snapped it between his 
thumb and the middle finger of his hand, 
and it slid across the table. 

“T confess to feeling a little nervous for 
the safety of the eye as it shot from Davis's 
hand,” said a man describing the scene. 
“IT was sure that the impetus which had 
been given it would hurl it upon the floor. 
But it didn't; and that was relief enough 
for me. 

“Davis, however, seemed dissatisfied 
with the effort, and he indulged in snapping 
his fingers to relieve his feelings. This 
demonstration over, Davis took up his glass 
eye again. 

“ Once more he snapped it as before. This 
time to my amazement it slid to about 
three-quarters of the distance across the 
table and then stood up on end. The feat 
lay in the twist. 

“ Davis, without saying a word, emptied 
the money which was in a dirty little pine 
domino box on the table, put it into his 
pocket, replaced the glass eye in its socket, 
crossed his legs, and lighted a cigar.”’ 

“How in the world do you do that?” 
Davis was asked. 

He winked with the only eye that was 
capable of shutting off his vision, and then 
he said: 

“1 was having a pretty good week about 
ago when night there was in 
crowd of men who hung about me @ 
one-eyed man My trick astonished him. 
If 1 could make money in that way, why 
couldn't he? 

“He hadn't 
glass until 
wanted one badly 
how his deformity 


a year one 


the 


having 
that 
‘ softy 


a 
he 


eared much about 
them, but after 
By telling some 
interfered with his get- 
work, and how everything would be 
remedied if he could get he succeeded 
in inducing him to ‘ pony up.’ 

“The fellow thief, he 
went into the store to have a glass eye fite 
ted he stole a handful of all kinds of eyes— 


lions’ 


eye 


one, 


was a and when 


cats deer's eyes 
night as | was playing for a good 
fellow up to me who offered 
to bet me a hundred that he could bring me 
a man who could beat me at my own game. 
I'm too much of a sport to let anything like 
that pass by 


“The night 


eyes eyes, 
* One 
stake a 


came 


arrived in due 
time The stake was hundred I 
thought until that night that I was 

1 paid a hundred to find out that 


of the contest 
for a 
never 

nervou 
I was 

‘I started play 
out looking at him 
the stuff had put it 

“This trick of snapping 
in which appearances count—you have to be 
able So I didn't take 
a square face until he 
said Then when I looked at 
him I discovered that had the worst- 
looking eve his head that I ever saw. 

‘In vain I tried to forget it; I couldn't. 
Again my eyes wandered up to 
the man’s face | knew that I was done for 
if I couldn't forget that eye; but forget it I 
couldn't 

“He hi 
elimb up upon end 
like the skill at it 
felt that the jig 
awful eye, with 
than [ could endure 
stake, but the last 
own eye { was out 
five."’ 

“ And 
it? 

“ Hanged 
was 
bought the 
in his head 
some other wild animal. 
head purposely to make me nervous; 
worked like a charm. [ saw it 
dreams for a month afterward 


fellow with- 
Ile had 


the 


closely 


with 
very 


ing 
and up 
an eye is not one 
the goods. 


the fellow’s 


to deliver 
look 
something 


at 


he 
in 


and again 


how to make the eye 
but he hadn't anything 
that I have, and yet IL 
was up with me. That 
its fierce stare, was more 
He not only won the 
flip I smashed my 
just hundred and 


id learned 


in 
a 
-what kind of an eye was 


that eye 


if | know,” replied Davis It 
which he stole when he 
which matched the one left 
the eye of a lion or 
He put it into his 
and it 
in my 


one of those 
one 


It was 


Mysterious Bag in the Elevated.. 


T began the Park Place station of the 
elevated road, and ended, did this mys- 
tery, at the Ninety-third Street station. 
woman with the well-developed bump 
noted with much interest that 
well-dressed man and wo- 
man who got at the former place had 
between them a remarkable bag—a bag 
more in keeping with the garb of a humble 
their fine feathers. 
thought, have been over 
visit their country cousins 
have there been presented 
it near Thanksgiving— 
hurt their friends’ 
No, it w turkey 


at 


The 
curiosity 
the extremely 


on 


than with 


they 


laborer 
Could 
to Brooklyn to 
they 
turke) 


she 
and could 
with a 
which 

feelings 


was 


they feared to 


by refusing. asn't 
shaped 
What 
of it, too 
ear of all 
po 

them 
which lay be 
though t i re 
‘all there 

Weil, 


they 


suld ft be! Thev so careful 
they had gotten into the 
ind had toted it 
ible 
placed a 
them 


themsely 


were 
foremost 
from the 
then 
bag, 


as 


as far 
and 
the 

log 
it 


and every now 
hand on 
like 


door 4s 
one of 
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that 


tween 
was 


for 
They 


is well give it 
ff at 
the 


Street 


up 
wouldn't get 0 her station 
did, however, and as 
f r Ninety 
gathered up 
down to the 

No yoner fF 


spot th 


slowed down 
carefully 
and 


train 
third they 
bag and carried it out 
ewalk 
id they 


th 


reached the latter 
tipped the bag up 
tweak 
amaze- 
a 


1ddenly 
on one en ind it 
The woman stopped short 
ment, for there o the 
good-sized dog, calmly shaking his ears and 
gazing soulfully from to the other 
The woman looked at the couple and they 
looked at her, and then all laughed and 
turned silently toward their respective des- 
tinations. How they ever taught that dog 
to “play ‘possum"’ and fool the elevated 
guards is still bothering the woman, 


in they 
violent 
blank 


pavement 


gave a 
in 
n stood 








A Little Too Previous. 


O MANY blockades had that 
it had taken over an hour to go from 
Warren Street Twenty-eighth. By 

that time patience had ceased to be a virtue 
and the irate passengers glared at each 
other as if the only thing that could afford 
relief to mind and body was to mob the 
first person who gave the slightest provo- 
cation for a general uprising. Such being 
the high tension at which their nerves were 
pitched, they glowered wrathfully at the 
woman in the middle of the car who began 
a wild scramble for the rear door just 
fore they came to Twenty-ninth Street. 

It was plain at the start to the expert- 
erced observer that the woman was going 
to have the time of her life before she got 
through the crowd. Not counting in the 
mass of intervening human beings, there 
were « good many obstacles in the way of 
her cutting a clear swath down the aisle. 
She was handicapped by excessive avoir- 
dupois, trailing ’kirts, and five big bundles. 
Notwithstanding this combination of draw- 
backs, which was certainly formidable 
enough to orush any but the most heroic 
spirit, the woman put up a noble fight. 
She pushed, she gouged, she elbowed, she 
squeezed, Also she talked 

“Oh, dear.” she gasped, "Til 
through here alive, | know [| 
Help me, somebody, please,’’ 

This appeal went straight to the heart of 
the man in gray who was just then bearing 
the burden of her buxom figure 

‘Hi, there! he shouted to the conduc- 
tor “ Don't you dare to start up yet. 
liere’s a woman trying to get through the 
jam. If you don't wait for her I'll come 
out there and punch you good and hard.” 

The conductor had already rung up two 
bells, but under force of this dire threat he 
changed his mind 
versed the signal 
that it took 
seconds by acttal count 
reach the door, 

The conductor was the only person who 
retained his equilibrium He was cool 
the last. As the woman finally 
up in the doorway he touched 
politely. 

Step 


oecurred 


to 


never get 
never shall, 


about starting and re- 
The crowd was so dense 
minute and thirteen 


for the woman to 


Just one 


to 
loomed 
her bundles 


very 


lively, Madam 
“We can't wait here much longer 
away behind time now.” 

The woman expanded with a deep breath. 

“Well,” she said, “you don't have to 
wolt I don't see what you are stopping 
here for, anyway. I don't want to get off 
here I get off at Thirty-first Street, but I 
started early so I'd be sure to get througn 
the push in time.” 

And then the mob let loose in earnest. 


Not a National Bank. 


NE of those thoughtful women who 
present a ten-dollar bill on a street 
car for their five-cent fare received a 
lesson the other day which She is not apt 
to forget. She handed the bill to the con- 
ducter with an air of innocent unconcern 
which was just a little too pronounced to 
be natural. The conductor, a young fellow, 
unlike most of his kind, made no protest. 
The woman looked relieved, in spite of her- 
se'f, as he accepted the money and retreat- 
ed to the rear platform of the car to make 
chenge. 

It was fully ten minutes later before the 
young man strode into the car, holding 
both hands before him, so as to form a 
eup 

“Here you are, Madam,”’ he announced 
in a loud voice which attracted the atten- 
tien of the other passengers. ‘‘ Here's the 
chaage for that ten-dollar bill. I'd advise 
you to count it and make sure it’s all 
right.” 

Saying this, he opened his hands and 
poured” a stream of dimes, nickels, and 
cents into the woman's lap. 

“Oh, oh!" gasped the woman, as she 
gathered up her dress to prevent the coins 
falling on the floor. ‘‘ Why, this is dread- 
ful, I can’t get all this money in my purse. 
Haven't you larger change than this?” 

“No, ma'am,” responded the conductor, 
promptly, “‘ That's the best I can do.” 

* But I thought you could give me bills,” 
protested the woman, 

“I'm sorry, Madam,” said the conductor, 
“but you had no right to think so, I ain't 
no National bank.” 


How She Crossed the Street. 


FEW days ago, just as the rush of shop- 
pers was at its height, a large woman 
stylishly dressed entered the down- 

town elevated station at Fourteenth Street. 
“IT want to go to One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street,” she said, addressing the 
ticket chopper. 
“ All right, ma’am,”’ he responded. “ But 
you'll have to cross the street. The trains 


please he said. 


We're 
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to her, ‘for she again told the man by the 
box that she wanted to go to One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, and was again direct- 
ed to pass over to the up-town station. 
Twice more she crossed Fourteenth Street 
and re-entered the down-town station by 
the opposite stairway. On her final en- 
trance her face flamed from the unwonted 
exercise of going up and down the steep 
stairways and she was excited. 

‘““You are trying to make a fool of me,’ 
she cried, waving her umbrella threatening- 
ly at the ticket chopper. “ I'll report 
and won't patronize your old elevated. 
take a trolley car for One Hundred 
Sixteenth Street.’ Then she flounced 
the station 
‘It's just like a woman, anyway,” mut- 
tered the ticket chopper with an energetic 
jerk at the handle of the box. ‘1 wonder 
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if she lives in Jersey? 
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Guarding the Sub-Treasury. 


T WAS a sharp-faced guard in the 5ub- 
Treasury in Wall Street who got his eye 
on the visitor and watched him closely 

to the point of annoyance. The visitor, who 
was there on business, had to 
wait in the corridors of the building, and, 
not being a frequent caller there, he was 
unused to the customs of the employes. 

“Waiting for asked 
guard, walking stranger 
businesslike wi 

“ Yes; why 

“Who, please? It is my 
I am one of the guards here.” 

The stranger pricked his ears 
his business and occupation. 

“That's all right, then,” 
fuard. As he was walking 
asked: 

“.Is all that ‘show’ a rule 
ment or is it pure vigilance?’ 

“ No,” said the guard, sweeping the broad 
floor between the latticed office windows, 
“it is not exactly a rule, but it a com- 
mon sense precaution.” 

“ Do you expect any one to poke in here 
somehow and be fool enough to try to rob 
this place with half a dozen armed guards 
sitting about? 

The question seemed to please the guard 
and he unbent. 

“Tl tell you how it is. I have been in this 
place just six years now and never yet nave 
I gone to my post in the morning without 
saying to myself, ‘ To-day, maybe, sorie- 

| thing big will happen.’ That, I think, is the 
! 
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occasion 


the 
in 


anybody? 


up to the a 
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business to ask 


and told 


the 
was 


explained 
away he 


of the depart- 


is 


way we all feel down here, and there is no 

reason why we should feel otherwise. In 
| all the schemes that you, presumably an 
honest man, can suggest, there is not one 
that would held water in the proper looting 
of this place. Similarly with 1,000,000 other 
people. 

“ Bat it the next fellow we need to 
watch for. The impossible has happened 
too often before, It can happen again. 
There is not a point, not even the contin- 
gency of sudden mob violence, which has 
been overlooked in the guarding of the 
Treasury here. But what we do fear is 
the one single project that has been over- 
leooked—the ‘ impossible.’ 

“Here and there when strangers are 
asked their business, in case they show a 
disposition to loiter, they become angry. In 
that case they are promptly dealt with un- 


is 
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less they explain in time, but most men see | 
this is an extraordinary | 


as you did, that 
place and that when we inquire of people 
their business it is not done’ for our own 
edification.” “4 

And the guard excused himself to make 
the tour across the open floor space, ever) 
inch of which he could see from where he 
was standing. 
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The Vibration Crank Explains. 


HERE are cranks and cranks. Some, 
T however, are positively entertaining. 

A weird and long-haired specigaen 
boarded a cross-town car the other day, and 
at once entered into conversation with an 
elderly gentleman beside him, to whom he 
was evidently a stranger. 

* Now, look at this,” he exclaimed, pro- 
ducing a vivid green transfer, *‘ and these," 
bringing several of various hues to light 
from the depths of his pocket, and spread- 
ing them out. “ Now, really, this is im- 
moral; it's criminal—colors like these would 
make a man commit murder. If you under- 
stood the laws of vibration, you would 
know that the corresponding vibrations— 
the emotions—thus engendered in the hu- 
man being are the ..ost vicious. 

“ Don’t tell me that nobody notices them; 
their effect is none the less deadly, because 
it is unconscious. F tell you beauty is a 
force, harmonieus vibrations are powerful 
factors. What would I do if I had my way? 
I'd have every transfer printed in soft, rich 
tones, that refreshed the eye and inspired 
the emotions. It wouldn't cost a cent more 
—paper could be as cheap as ever, but every 
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the cars and ringing up the fares, would 
insure tonal agreement with the clarionola, 
and if you still persist in having horse cars 
the horses’ bells should be chimed. 

“Then, too, you could have your streets 
announced by a stmple ‘ button-touch " con- 
trivance, and instead of having to crane 
their necks to look for lampposts that 
aren't there, passengers could ascertain 
their exact position on the route by simply 
glancing to the front or rear of the car. 
For instance, just here it would read, 
‘Sixth Avenue; Seventh Avenue and Broad- 
way next. Transfer south.” Then ‘Sev- 
enth Avenue; Eighth Avenue next. 
fer north and south,’ &e. 

“It would require a very simple contriv- 
ance, and would be a boon to the public, 
saving many ‘ missed connections,’ as well 
as unnecessary questioning of 
the long-suffering conductors. a 
descriptive circular,’ he continued, 
“T get off at the next corner—I'll 
clarionola to any who it 
-let me hear from you. Good day.” 
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A Kindly Act Appreciated. 


EOPLE 

P have often not time to be 
a act at once 

attention. There was such an occurrence 

a few days ago in a Fourth Avenue car. 

Among the passengers was a blind negro. 
His clothes were the veriest rags and 
were held his emaciated frame with 
pieces of wire and bits of string. A broom 
haadle served a cane. Over one shoul- 
der was suspended a gunny sack, giving 
hiut the appearance of a cotton picker. 

Lie continually picked at one hand with 
the fingers of the other, as though he were 
playing the banjo, humming softly to him- 
sel! the while and patting his foot As his 
face was wreathed in smiles—not a grin— 
all eyes were turned in his direction. Many 
of the passengers looked at him regretfully 
wlen the car reached Stanton Street and 
he arose and made his way toward the door. 

‘she hour was a busy one on the Bowery. 
Piople wondered whether the old man 
would reach the sidewalk in safety A 
young man standing on the rear platform 
aid more than wonder, however, for he 
ajighted and guided the negro safely to the 
sidewalk. He then as rapidly as possible 
tan after the car, which was disappearing 
down the street. 

‘Several of the passengers who had noticed 
the incident called on the conductor to stop 
the car, but as he dtd not do one of 
them rang the bell violently, and the motor- 
man reversed the lever and brought the car 
to a sudden stop. 

As the young man climbed on the plat- 
form many smiles of approbation were cast 
in his direction. But he seemed to be al- 
most ashamed of what he had done, and he 
pulled his hat down over his eyes and con- 
tinued his ride in silence. 
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Caught the Egg Thief. 


LONG ISLAND doctor who has been 

missing eggs from his poultry yard 

for some time is happy at last, for 
he has discovered the thief. For months 
every effort and every device to detect the 
culprit failed, but, finally, the doctor hit 
upon a scheme that was worthy of Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

He took a dozen or more eggs and bored 
the tiniest of holes in the shell of each. 
Then through these holes he introduced 
into the eggs piece of very fine wire. 
The holes were then filled with white wax 
and the eggs returned to the nest. 

A few days afterward the doctor was 
called in to see the child of a woman in 
the village near him. After attending to 
the child he talked about one thing and 
another until the lady told him of such a 
strange thing that had happened to her. 
A few days before she had bought a half 
dozen eggs from the village grocer and 
in four of them she had found short pieces 
of wire. 

These were produced and shown to the 
doctor, who took possession of them and 
told the lady how they had come to be in 
the eggs. He then interviewed the grocer, 
who finally admitted that he had been 
buying eggs for some time from a man em- 
ployed by the doctor. The man is now 
working elsewrere and the doctor ne long- 
er patronizes that particular grocer. 


Pat’s Definition. 

AT was on the witness stand sorely 
against his will, He was more than 
an unwilling witness; he was sullenly 

cross and uncommunicative. His * dandher 
wuz riz”"’ when the brutalty offensive law- 
yer on the other side had sought to be- 
ttle him as an honest wage earner. 

“ What's your business?” was asked with 
a half sneer that implied that the answer 
would reflect on Pat's value as an intelli- 
gent witness. 

“I'm a hod carrier,” was the straight- 
forward repty. 

“It's an elevating business, isn’t it?” 

“It's as elevatin’ as sindin’ up the hang- 
man's materials; and ye've carried him 
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would be 


things were otherwise. 


replied to some question that “it 
a miracle "’ if 

“Ha! You say ‘twould be a miracle. 
you define a miracle?’ 

“ Not rule thumb. 
ticed ‘em.” 

Like many another browbeater who feels 
himself being worsted, the legal, casuist 
lost control of himself at this reply and 
pitched head on. 

“You are a hod carrier, 

**T swore it.” 

You swore 

“Yer Honor 
swear at it.” 

‘Never mind 

“Och! the I'd 
given ye if ye weren't forcin’ yerself on 
me.” 

* Come 
You say 


Can 


by o I never prac- 
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you say.” 


too, sir 
were goin 


to a miracle, 


looks as if ye to 
me 


sorrow on heed ever be 


come! No more of this quibbling. 
you cannot define a miracle. Sup- 
pose a man fell from the fourth story of a 
building which were working and 
; escaped without hurt; what would you call 
that?’ 

“I'd call it a lawyer's story, yer Honor.” 
** Bother the you knew it 
yourself for a fact fell only 
but twice, and hurt? 

“Thin I'd call it a coincidence.” 
“You would, eh? Then you 
rather clever for man 
But that apart. Suppose you 
yourself that that man actually fell that 
distance seven times in so many days in a 
| week and was never hurt. What would you 

1 call it then? 
“Thin I'd call 

wan of the days; 

time, too, 


on you 


story. Suppose 
that 


was not 


he not 


once 


would be 
your station. 


knew for 


a in 


it Sabbath 
and, by 
I'd cah it a habit 


breaking on 
jabers, by that 
the man had.” 





How She Fooled Them. 


N ALMOST stone-deaf person appar- 
A ently hearing and understanding what 
to with unimpaired auricular 
faculties proved to be nothing but a panto- 
mime—this was the extraordinary feat wit- 
nessed the other night in the parlor of one 
of Harlem's fashionable boarding houses, 
It happened to be the boarding house mis- 
tress's wedding anniversary, and she cele- 
brated it in fitting style by giving a little 
| “ blowout to her boarders. 

There were all sorts of amusements—the 
boarder who prided himself on his deep 
bass voice had sung “ Asleep in the Deep” 
and the music teacher had given a few 

| classics on the piano; the actress had given 

1 


others 


| 
: 
| 


clever little monologue, and now the 

young lady who taught elocution in one of 

| Harlem's private schools for girls was 
called on 

Now, it chanced that among the boarders 
was young woman who was intensely 
deaf, so deaf, in fact, that one had almost 
to shout into the little silver ear trumpet 
which she always carried with her in order 
to make one’s self understood. But would 
she admit it? Oh, no. She was but 
“slightly hard of hearing and only carried 
the trumpet for convenience."” All during 
the evening she had listened, ear trumpet 
in place, to the various performers, and 
none seemed to enjoy it more or to applaud 
more liberally than she, although the rest 
of the party were well aware that she 
hadn't heard the half of it. 

When the teacher of elocution, however, 
began to do her share in the entertaining 
line the crowd almost collapsed at the ac- 
tions of the “ but slightly hard of hearing " 
lady. 

The teacher gave that old standby of pan- 
tomimists, a description of what a man had 
seen who had gone late to a political meet- 
ing and had been compelied to stand on the 
outskirts of the crowd, where never a sound 
of the orator’s voice reached him, but his 
gestures and the expressions of his face 
were visible. The teacher essayed a panto- 
mime of the orator’s actions—the changing 
expressions on his face, the rapid workings 
of his lips, the swaying of his arms, the 
flashing of his eye as he made a particu- 
larly telling point, all these the teacher re- 
produced in a really laughable manner. But 
her efforts were entirely lost on the rest of 
the boarders, who were held spelibound by 
the actions of the deaf lady. 

There she sat, bolt upright in her chair, 
trumpet to the ear, head turned aside so 
that she couldn't see the funny antics of 
| the pantomimist, her face diffused with 

smiles and giving every indication of hear- 

ing one of the funniest stories imaginable, 

Then it was that her deafness was plainly 

exposed. ak 

Fortunately the laughter of the crowd 
found an excuse in the performance, and to 
this day the deaf boarder rests serene in 
the thought that she fooled every one and 
made them all believe that she heard every 
word of the whole performance—whereas 
in truth not a single word had been spoken, 
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A Yard of Milk. 


John Flannigan, the big policeman who 
has his beat along Third Avenue above 
Fourteenth Street, strolled out of the rain 
the other day into a grocery store above 
Seventeenth Street, and seetng a big crock 
of. milk on the counter, he said: 

“ Wil ye give me a yard or so o’ milk, 
me bhoy?” 4 

The “ bhoy,”” himself net slow, dipped his 
finger into the crock and drew a line about 
a yard long on the counter. 

“ Here you are, Sir. Five cents, please.” 

“ Thin row! it up an’ Oi'lt take it hemel * 
said Johm 





HE “ Exposition" business promises to 

become a “continuous performance " 

in these United States. The Pan- 
American is almost immediately succeeded 
by the South Carolina Inter-State and 
West Indian Exposition, which ts to be 
“inaugurated " at_Charleston, with cére- 
monies including an oration by Senator 
Depew. 

Then will ensue the “ Louisiana Pur- 
chase"’ at St, Louis, and doubtless some 
other community will be moved to follow 
that up with some advertisement of its 
own resources and advantages. The experi- 
enced “exposant "' who finds his account in 
exhibiting his wares will be likely to find 
his account also in keeping a standing 
exhibit, and sending it about as occasion 
serves. 

The greatest of American exhibitors, 
Uncle Sam himself, has already adopted 
this plan. Sy agreement of all studious 
visitors, his exhibit at Buffalo was one 
of the very best worth seeing. It had a 
distinct National value in acquainting the 
people of the United States, by the most 
vivid form of object lesson, with what 
their Government has done and is doing in 
all its executive departments. 

This exhibit has been transported bodily 
to Charleston. It will be well seen there, 
although Congress declined to make pro- 
vision for housing it. it will occupy the 
curved and colonnaded wings that connect 
the “ Cotton Palace," the largest and cen- 
tral building of the “Court of Palaces,” 
with the buildings that line the two sides of 
the central quadrangle. 

In many other respects the projectors and 
managers of the fair at Charleston will 
find their labors simplified and lightened 
by the fair at Buffalo. In the department 
to which the Pan-American owed its name, 
a seaport like Charleston has evident ad- 
vantages over a lake port like Buffalo. 

While the first object of the new Exposi- 
tion is, like those of Atlanta and Nash- 
ville, to exhibit the resources and the in- 
dustrial progress of the South, the second 
is hardly subordinate, of making Charles- 
ton the port, so far as possible, of the West 
Indian trade, which is so clearly destined to 
increase in importance. 

Evidently, from the map, 
the natural port for that trade. The har- 
bor, which in Colonial times and later, 
made the city a rival of the cities of the 
Northern coast, has been so greatly im- 
proved by the labors of Gen, Gillmore and 
his successors of the United States En- 
gineers, that it is far better than it was in 
its most prosperous days. 

The jetties have done their work, so well 
that whereas there were but thirteen feet of 
water on the bar at flood tide when the 
improvement began, there are now thirty, 
and the channel is still deepening. The 
improvement has been recognized in the 
transfer of the naval station of the Caro- 
lina coast from Port Royal to a point on 
the Cooper River, seven miles above 
Charleston Bar. 

The Pan-American part of the Buffalo 
fair was by no means its most successful 
element. Such as it was, it is expected to 
appear at Charleston, with additional ex- 
hibits from the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Central America, 

The curious similarity between the topog- 
raphy of Charleston and that of New York 
must strike every visitor, and appears 
plainly from the map. Every natural feat- 
ure of one has its counterpart in the other, 
the chief difference being the reduced scale 
of the Southern example. 

“Charleston Neck” is, indeed, a penin- 
sula and not an island, but Spuyten Duyvil 
is not a very important water course. The 
Ashley corresponds to the Hudson, al- 
though it is less than fifty miles in length, 
and in width rather less than half as great 
as our river, and the Cooper corresponds 
to the East River, though the Cooper is a 
true river and not an estuary. 

Nay, even Coney Island has its analogue 
in the Isle of Palms, which is put to the 
same uses as a suburban pleasure resort, 
while Sullivan's Island corresponds accu- 
rately to Fort Hamilton. A main difference 
and one in favor of the pleasantness of 
Charleston is that the " Battery,” 
called, at the foot of the peninsula, is still 
the fashionable quarter of residence. 
sight of it, with its bordering park of live 
oaks, and the outlook from it down the bay 
inspires the thought how much more eligi- 
bly the wealthy people of Manhattan 
to be housed, before they were driven 
miles northward by the demands of 
merce, 

The site chosen for the Expositien’corre- 
sponds to Spuyten Duyvil, though it is only 
two miles or so northward from the Bat- 
tery. It borders the Ashley, so that deep- 
water ships can unload directly at Exposi- 
tion Wharf. 

The front 


Charleston is 


also so- 


used 


com- 


door of the 
ever, is not on the water gate, 
other end of the grounds, 
trolley or carriage, and, indeed, not beyond 
walking distance from down town, 

Here is a site of about 160 
sharply divided into two nearly equal 
spaces, and connected only at the corners 
by the narrow strip of land on which stands 
the Administration Building, alongside of 
which is the main, and, indeed, the only 
entrance giving access to each division. 
One is, or was, merely a sandy plain. The 
other contains ‘“ Lowndes'’s Grove,” the 
home park of one of the most interesting 
Colonial mansions in South Carolina, or, in- 
deed, anywhere else. 

it was the home of the Lowndeses before 
the Revolution. which the building ante- 
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dates, but is now the property of Capt. 
Wagner, the President of the Exposition 
Company, whose public spirit has been a 
very important factor in all that has been 
done for the fair. The mansion and the 
grounds he has given the use of to the Ex- 
position, and has thereby secured for it a 
quite unique attraction. The house, with 
considerable temporary additions, is to be 
occuffled as the Woman's Building, and 
the grounds, which are covered with a mag- 
nificent grove of live oaks, remarkable 
even in this country of live oaks, stretch 
along the water front for some 2,000 feet 
to the artificial basin which contains the 
“ Electric Island” that is to be one of the 
features of the fair. 

All this part of the grounds is already a 
pretty park, and such buildings as it con- 
tains are irregularly disposed and designed, 
without reference to each other, the pri- 
mary purpose being to preserve the sylvan 
landscape. Among the noteworthy build- 
ings are the State buildings of New York, 
Maryland, Illinois, and Pennsylvania, and 
in addition a special building of the City 
of Philadelphia. 

New York has evidently taken less se- 
riously than Philadelphia and Baltimore 
the opportunity to cultivate Southern trade 
which the exposition will afford. The Mer- 
chants’ Association has been conspicuous 
in what has been done, but the Legislature 
has appropriated only $15,000 for the entire 
expenses of the State Commission, includ- 
ing the New York building, which has ac- 
cordingly been much restricted in size. It 
is a pretty piece of design, a Spanish 
“casa '"’ bullt around a patio. 

Maryland shows a classic front which fits 
prettily into the landscape and is worth 
looking at on its own account. Illinois con- 
tributcs a roomy and more or less ‘ Colo- 
nial’ mansion of two stories, with two 


pedimented ends, and a recessed centre 


fronted by an lonic colonnade for the whole | 


length, and crowned with a four-hipped 
roof with a balustraded deck. 

Pennsylvania has an equally extensive 
building, but this, with its belvederes and 
its verandas and its curved galleries, con- 
veys a distinctly tropical suggestion. Phil- 
adelphia is represented by a classical 
sign, which the desire of signalizing it as 
Philadelphian has marred by adjoining to 
it a reproduction of the belfry of Independ- 
ence Hall with a highly incongruous result. 

But each of communities is more 
extensively represented than New York, 
necessarily, since New York appropriated 
only $15,000 against the £25,000 of Illinois, 
and the $35,000 each of Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia. Twenty-four States and cities 
are represented in all by buildings and ex- 
hibits, or both. 

The most striking of the buildings in this 
part of the grounds, however, is the Art 
Building, designed by Mr. Bradford L. Gil- 
bert, the architect in chief of this exposi- 
tion, as he was of that at Atlanta. That 
he has done so much with so little must be 
a source of astonishment to the spectators 
of his work. 

It is said that, with the 
Southern pine, the structural 
the buildings, on its native heath, 
times as much building can be done in 
Charleston as can be done in New York for 
the same money. One is quite prepared to 
believe it when he is told that the “ Court 
of Palaces,’ the Charlestonian equivalent 
of the Court of Honor at Chicago, and of 
the Court of the Fountains at Buffalo, has 
cost less altogether than the Electric Tower 
at Buffalo alone. 

It befell that when the Dewey Arch was 
ordered down and was about to be con- 
verted into junk, it struck the architect of 
the Charleston Exposition that decora- 
tions which had excited so much*%dmiration 
in New York might be available for his 
purpose Accordingly the four groups of 
staff which adorned the piers of the arch 
were taken down carefully, packed away, 
and in due time sent to Charleston, where 
the Art Palace had been specially designed 
to receive them In fact, they are as ef- 
fective in their new site as they were in 
the old. 


de- 
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cheapness of 
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The wings of the building are quite plain 
and solid walls, against these the 
groups are displayed, two on each front, 
while the central wall is decorated with 
doubled columns flanking the three en- 
trances. At a distance from which the in- 
congruity of naval and military groups for 
the decoration of an art building is not 
manifest, the effect is excellent; and in 
any case the sculpture is a far more effec- 
tive enrichment than could, with the means 
at hand, have been attained from any- 
thing specially devised for the purpose. 

The 
specially 


and 


most noteworthy piece of sculpture 
devised for the exposition is Mr. 
Lopez's vigorous and expressive ‘negro 
sroup,’ which has been the subject of a 
very amusing and instructive controversy 
in Charieston The group is simply a rep- 
resentation of plantation work and play. 

A stalwart negress is striding forward, 
bearing a burden on her head, with the 
power and grace with which her like can 
be seen doing -it in Charleston any day 
She is flanked by the crouching figure of a 
blacksmith and the sitting figure of a banjo 
player The Caucasian in his 
imagined that this would be an appropriat« 
ornament for the front of the Negro Build- 
ing. that the exhibitors 
would be glad to have it there. 

gut no was it in place 
colored ladies and gentlemen of 
began to rage furtously at what 
garded as an insult to their 


blindness 


and also colored 
than the 
the town 
they re- 


They 


sooner 


race. 
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even went to the length of a public indig- 
nation meeting. ; 

No white Charlestonian seems to know 
what the protestants had in their minds, 
although it ts intimated that the colored 
politics of South Carolina have also their 
color line, as those of Haiti have, the line 
being drawn between “ persons of color” 
and fulkblooded Africans. There is no 
question about the pure Africanism of these 
figures, as of course theré™should not be 
in a negro group. But at all events, the 
protest has been availing, and the best 


those inappreciative persons whom it was 
designed to honor. 

Thus far we have been talking about the 
less conspicuous half of the fair, which in- 
cludes, in addition to the things described, 
a race track, of which the “ privileges” 
have already been sold for a handsome 
sum, and the grand stand of which has un- 
fortunately been so placed as to cut off the 
most effective view of the Art Building. 
The other half is adjoined to this only at 
the corner, where are the entrance and 
the Administration Building, and where a 
year ago there was nothing to be seen but 
a flat and empty field. 

The plaza which occupies the central 
space measures some 1,200 feet by 900, and 
more than half its length, and at one end 
its whole width are lined with buildings, 
three “ palaces’ and their connecting col- 
onnades. The effect of spaciousness, which 
the mere dimensions would make very con- 
siderable, is enhanced by the treatment of 
the whole plaza as a sunken garden, with 
basins and fountains and, tropical plants, 
the palmetto, of course, being especially in 
evidence. 

lt was quite inevitable that the buildings 
of what calls itself a West 
sition should be composed largely in the 
“West Indian style.” Of that is 
the same style which was known as Colum- 
bian at Chicago and as Pan-American at 
3uffalo, the Spanish Renaissance, with 
special stress upon any American modifi- 
The 
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course 


cation it underwent in Spanish hands. 
Negro Building, for example is a low- 
spreading erection that draws most of its 
detail from the architecture of the Missions 
of Texas and California. 

In this principal court, the Cotton 
Palace almost necessarily occupies the post 
of honor at the rear, being flanked on one 
side by the Building of Agriculture and on 
the other by that of Commerce. 

When it is mentioned 
360 feet long and 
feet in area, that the 
not very noticeably smaller, and that the 
curved connecting colonnades are each as 
long as any of the 


that the Cotton 
50,000 square 
other buildings are 


Palace is 


buildings they connect, 
it will be that the scheme is archi- 
tecturally ambitious. And, indeed, the am- 
bitiousness of it is very well borne out. 
There is nothing like the elaborate poly- 
chromy of Buffalo, and the plastic decora- 
tion also is much less elaborate than there. 
But it is an 
worth seeing. 
Perhaps the cupola of the Cotton Palace, 
by its proportions as well as by its treat- 
ment, has too much affinity with what may 
be called the 


seen 


architectural show very well 


American capitolian style to 
be accepted as typically Spanish Renais- 
sance. The lower more spreading 
domes of the lateral buildings seem to have 
with their substructures. 
the eye" 
the intend- 
legitimate 
and the cupola not disaccord 
what is underneath it, while i 
mistakably and typically Spanish, 
tastic curvilinear gable with its 
supporting colonnade, and the massive 
flanking walls with, the strong projection 
of their protecting eaves. A feature of the 
flanking buildings is the addition at the 
of what may’ be called an aisle, in 
continuation of the colonnades, which is a 
series of luneties, separately and visibly 
roofed, and an effective feature it is. 

Facing the Cotton Palace, at the entrance 
end of the plaza, is the very ample Audi- 
torium, a semicircle like the Greek thea- 
tres, entered at the centre of the round side, 
and with the stage, which contains a huge 
organ at the centre of the flat side. There 
is a notably clever architectural use of the 
cantilever in the interior, one arm project- 
ing over the gallery, while the other sup- 
ports the roof and the half-dome. 

And one of the features of the buildings 
of the Court fs the successful care that has 
been given to the design of the interiors, 
which in most exposition buildings are left 
as mere sheds. In the Cotton the 
wings are round arched naves, aisles 
opening into them, all as and 
straightforward as possible, as indeed they 
had to be, and yet deriving effect from the 
study that has been given to their propor- 
tion, so that the decoration, which is to be 
merely a lining of textiles, will take value 
from the frames on which it is stretched 

The interior effect is very good of 
the low, alcoved aisles of the lateral bullid- 
which the exterior effect 
ready been noted. All thege buildings are 
to be cream colored, or in “ old 
the official term is, and to be 
the similitude of old red Spanish tiles 

At Buffalo the tiles were imitated with 
metal. At Cherleston the reproduction is 
done in staff, and, as the models were very 
good, the effect is more “ convincing.” 

Merely as an architectural display, 
Charleston fair promises to be very well 
worth seeing. What is to be seen inside 
the buildings was not so visible three weeks 
ago. 

But in one department the show promises 
to be a surprise to experts, and that is in 
the art department. Mr. Townsend, the 
director of this department, reports that 
he has discovered more examples than 
most Northerners imagined to exist in 
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plece of sculpture devised for the exposi- 
tion will be removed from the quarter of 


fan- | 


Charleston itself of the early Americas 
painters, of Gilbért Stuart and Copley and 
Sully and the Peales, and that he has dis- 
covered also gratifying evidence on the 
part of their possessors to lend them for 
the purposes of the exposition. 

But, after all, the exposition will have 
served its best aesthetic purpose to the vis- 
itors from the North if it induces them to 
stop at Charleston and study the quaint 
and picturesque old city itself, less altered 
than any other Atlantic seaport, excepting 
Annapolis, from what it was in its high 
and palmy days. Those were the days when 
the good Josiah Quincy, coming from Bos- 
ton, avowed that he found in Charleston 
more of social civilization, and especially of 
elegance, than he had ever seen or ever 
expected to see on this side of the Atlantic, 

The social civilization and elegance are 
still there, with the added picturesqueness 
of antiquity, and however good the rest of 
the show may be, Fair Charleston is likely 
to be the best of the Charleston Fair. 

M. 8. 


Hereditary Chief Butler, 


ENRY FITZ ALAN HOWARD, Duke 
of Norfolk, Earl Marshal of England, 
and many other things too numerous 

to mention {ts not a man much given 
to laughter; on the contrary, he is 
somewhat of the saturnine type of Eng- 
lishman, doing things from a _ sense 
of duty, and inclined to take Hfe grave- 
ly. Nevertheless, as the coronation of 
King Edward approaches the Earn Mar- 
shal can hardly be supposed to always 
suppress the smile that must arise beneath 
his full dark beard whenever he reflects 
that he is—among the numerous other 
things—Hereditary Chief Butler of the 
Realm, for the title must recall to him 
an incident of his early manhood, when his 
beard had not yet become luxuriant, and 
the features of the Premier Duke and Earl 
were not yet familiar to English society. 

In those days the young Duke found 
himself under the not too congenial neces- 
sity of attending Lady Somebody's even- 
ing party, which he did—such being his 
duty—in the regulation swallow-tail cos- 
tume of his generation. He afterward bee 
came a very good man of business, they 
say, and he certainly made a first-rate 
Postmaster General, but no ever ac- 
cused him of being a master of small talk 
or the resources which make the hours 
glide swiftly at Lady Somebody's evening 
receptions. 

Humbly conscious of his limitations, 
young Duke pasted himself 
the wall of of the rooms, 
tempting nothing beyond the attendance 
which he felt to be* his duty. Presently 
came a laughing, chatting couple, and, she 
remarking to her partner that the rooms 
were sively warm, her partner sug- 
gested sending “ this fellow "'"—meaning the 
upright attendant in black and white—for 


one 


the 
vertically to 


one silent, at- 


oppres 


an ice. 

“T wish 
and 
fair one’s cavalier. 

The upright young man 
from the wall, quickly burrowed his 
through the crowd to the sideboard, and 
returned with an ice on a plate in one 
hand and a glass of water in the other. 
Perhaps he forgot that a mental should 
bring refreshments to a guest on a tray. 
3ut the lady noticed that this as- 
sumed menial carried the of water 
in one hand, and that hand ungloved, and 
she felt a misgiving that her cavalier had 
made a mistake. 

‘I don't believe that man is a servant,” 
she whispered, when they were left to- 
gether in a corner with their refreshments. 

Ask somebody.” 

But before her cavalier could find any- 
body to ask the Duke had met a friend, to 
whom he had related the experience, show- 
ing in his own saturnine fashion that he 
really appreciated the humor of it away 
down in his soul. So when the inquiry was 
made the answer was ready. 

“You're the man who did it, eh? Well, 
old chap, I congratulate you. You had the 
penetration to detect the Hereditary Chief 
Butler of England when he was in plain 
evening dress—no wand of office or any- 
thing. Oh, well, there isn’t so very much 
difference between a chief butler and a 
head waiter, you know." 


Child’s Odd Fancy. 

N interesting story illustrative of the 
strange fancies that seize upon @ 
child's imagination was told the other 

an up-town hotel by a Southerner, 
an ex-Confederate officer. 

was a big boy,” he said, “I had 

an idea that the late Gen. Robert E. Lee 

was a relative of family. I had the 
idea so strongly in my mind at the age of 
four that I held to it despite many correce 
tions from my father, who strove in vain te 
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way 
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glass 
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“Until I 


my 


set me right 
Ic happened that Gen. Lee died when I 
the age mentioned All the 
native town were ciosed for a 
my father say he was 
The stores being closed 
was Sunday, and I 
why we should have 
two Sundays in a week. Long afterward I 
never went to church on Sunday without 
thinking of Gen. Lee. And I couldn't imag- 
ine why my father should be grieved un- 
less some relative was dead. 
*] heard him call the General's name in 
speaking of the deceased, and, when I first 
I used to point out 


was about 
stores in my 
day, and I heard 
very much grieved 
made me think it 


couldn't understand 


started to go to school, 
his picture in the history book to the other 
boasting to them that I was 
his kinsman So persistent was my wunin- 

falsehood, to which I adhered 
the reproof of my teacher, that I 
face to the 
school 


you) gsters, 


tentional 
against 

was ordered to stand with my 
wall whole afternoon after 
hours 
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- "THE BLACK NORTH / 


A SOCIAL STUDY. 


Third of a Series by W. E, Burdhardt DuBois, Atlanta University 


ROM early times there was a steady 
northward flow of free negroes and 
fugitive slaves, and these immigrants 

invariably sought the cities. Thus we find 
the negro population concentrating and 
growing in the City of Philadelphia. At 
the time of the first census there were 
2,500 negroes there, and a century later 
there were 40,000. To-day there are 62,613 
negroes in Philadelphia—a population larger 
than that of the whole city when it was 
the capital of the Nation. 

Practically then a study of the negro in 
Pennsylvania means a study of the metrop- 
olis of the State. We have here without 
doubt an interesting group of men. To-day 
if one visits Philadelphia one plainly sees 
that this city of 1,298,970 souls has a con- 
siderable number of black folk. 

They live in the central part of Phila- 
delphia—the historic Seventh Ward, while 
the main white residence districts have 
stretched northward toward Germantown 
and westward across the Schuylkill. The 
Seventh Ward was itself a residence sec- 
tion fifty years ago, and then the negroes 
were strictly confined to a ghetto bordering 
the Delaware River. 

Gradually as they grew in numbers they 
moved up into the city. Finally in the 
last decade they have scattered more 
among the white population, moving north- 
ward in smaller numbers toward German- 
town and southward toward the bay. 

The Seventh Ward, however, is still their 
chief dwelling place, its 10,000 negroes be- 
ing more than a third of its total popu- 
lation. It is an interesting sight of 
Sunday morning to walk down Lombard 
Street, Philadelphia, and watch this mass 
of people. Here the chief churches and 
halls are situated. Here is the general 
promenade of all classes and conditions. 

Here one can see the Northern negro in 
a peculiar way. They differ decidedty from 
the crowds of a Southern city in dress and 
carriage, in their demeanor towerd the 
whites, and their general air of self-re- 
liance. They are well dressed and clean, 
and they have about them a certain air 
of prosperity. The first question one natur- 
ally asks How do they earn a living 
amid the competition of a large Northern 
city? 


The answer of so much importance 
that a glance into the past will best help 
us to understand it. When, early in the 
last century, the negroes began to come 
to Philadelphia they easily found there 
an assured economic footing. 
formed nearly 16 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, and did practicaliy all the house- 
work and common labor and a good part 
of the work in the mechanical trades. 
White mechanics had protested against 
this, back in the eighteenth century, but 
it was to the interest of the masters then 
to hire out slave mechanics on good terms. 

After emancipation; the negro mechanics 
lost this protection, and a hard economic 
struggle in the trades took place. The 
negroes were fairly successful in holding 
their own until outside forces began to 
tell. Philadelphia, feeling the influence of 
the industrial revolution after the war of 
1812, began to change from a provincial 
capital to a great manufacturing centre. 
White mechanics and laborers hurried to 
the city and far outnumbéred the blacks. 


Even then the negro mechanics might have 
held their own had it not been for the pe- 
culiar limitations which prejudice placed 
about them. Their better class could not 
rise above the mass. Public opinion placed 
the successful, law-abiding city negro along 
with the untrained and lazy immigrant. 
And when these immigrants began to sink 
into poverty and crime, public opinion 
turned against the negro, and he rapidly 
Jost ground as an industrial factor. 

About 1840 new obstacles appeared in the 
propaganda of the Abolitionists and the in- 
creased influx of foreign immigrants. The 
wrath of the pro-slavery party spent itself 
on the free negroes, and the new foreign 
workmen were not slow to use race preju- 
@ice as a means of shutting negroes almost 
entirely out of the new industries which 
were now arising on all sides. For ten 
years and. more the negroes were repeat- 
edly the object of mob violence, the right of 
suffrage was taken away, and the growth 
of the black population seriously checked. 

To take away any considerable part of 
the customary livelihood of a mass of peo- 
ple means that their ingenuity will be stim- 
ulated to find new avenues of labor, if they 
are really energetic and resourceful. And 

#8 Phiiadelphia negroes were energetic. 
They had established their own churches 
and beneficial societies, they had accumu- 
lated some property, they had sent their 
children to school, and they were not will- 
ing to be simply and always servants and 
common laborers. 

Led by a group of excellent business men 
they developed the catering business of 
Philadelphia to such an extent as to make 
it famous all over the land. This was a 
natural resource. They had .among them 
numbers of well-trained servants. By serv- 
ing several families instead of one, invest- 
ing capital in table furniture, and adding 
taste and skill, there was evolved the negro 
caterer, He. invented the business, con- 
ducted it without a rival for two genera 
tions, and only lost his pre-eminence when 
industrial changes after the war substituted 
the stock company for the individual under- 
taker of limited capital. - 2 

Moreover, after the war this group of 
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negroes was again 
most submerged beneath a 
grants from the freed masses of the South, 
How have they emerged from this crisis, 
and what do they do for a living te-day? 
The negroes of Philadelphia to-day are oc- 
cupled about as follows: 
Per Cent 
Professions, 
men, &¢.) . eescese ° ° 
Conducting business, (merchants, caterers, 
expressmen,) with their own capital 
Artisans, (carpenters, masons, upholster- 
&c.) ose 
and responsible workers 
stewards, messengers, managers, 
policemen, actors, &c.). 
Laborers, (teamsters, 
dores, elevator men, hostlers, 
Laborers, ordinary 
Senrants 


(physicians, lawyers, clergy- 


ers, ° vee 
Clerks (cooks, 
foremen, 
janit steve- 


& 


select, rs, 


100.0 


In other words, of the 63,000 negroes in 


Philadelphia, 37,500 actually work in gain- 
Of these at least 26,500 are 
servants and ordinary laborers, while 4,50 
others are laborers of a little higher grace. 
Another 4,500 are clerks and artisans, while 
2,000 are business and professionaP? men 
The servants and laborers are composed 
mainly of the recent Southern born immi- 
grants to the city They find little 
open to them, and only a few are fitted for 
other work. Some of them are artisans 
and they find some work in the building 
trades, and in a few large establishments, 
the Midvale Sieel Works. For 
part, however, they are entirely 
shut out from mechanical labor by the 
trades unions, which in nearly all cases 
frankly or covertly debar the negro. The 
union is almost the only ex- 
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notably 
the most 


ception. 
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The descendants of the free 
other Northern trained colored people, 
gcther with some of the best of the South- 
erners, have gone into and pro- 
fessional lines. The opening in the large 
business firms for colored boys are very 
few. The business ventures by negroes 
are mostly small The. physicians 
are the most successful professional men. 

A careful consideration of the ages of the 
members of any community and of the 
relative number of men and women alway: 
teaches the student something of the 
cial _ conditions there. When we find 
great many more men than women, as in 
the Western States, we know this is due to 
migration and unusual opportunities for 
work. So, too, an excess of children and 
old people in any place would indicate the 
migration of those in the prime of life to 
find work elsewhere. 


negroes 


business 


shops. 
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Among the negroes of Philadelphia and of 
most large cities there is a marked excess 
of femates and a preponderance of young 
people between the ages of twenty and 
thirty years. Sixty years ago the negro 
women of Philadelphia outnumbered the 
men more than three to two. To-day the 
proportion is a little less than six to five. 

This is the resvit of open chances for 
young women to work as servants and re- 
stricted chances for young men. The age 
distribution shows that the young people 
of the South are hurrying Northward in 
search of large opportunities. Such a mi- 
gration, however, has its dangers, for all 
experience shows that the ages of twenty 
and thirty are peculiarly a period of temp- 
tation to excess and crime. 

Moreover, the negro home life is, on ac- 
count of s'iavery, already weak, sending 
forth children poorly equipped to meet the 
allurements of a great city. The excess of 
young women further complicates the 
situation, so that under this peculiar moral 
and economic stress it is well to ask just 
how this population is standing the strain. 

There is without doubt a great deal of 
crime among negroes. When any race 
passes through a vast.and sudden change 
like that of emancipation from slavery the 
result is always that numbers unable to 
adjust themselves to the new circumstances 
easily sink into debauchery and crime. We 
should expect then to find the greatest 
excess of crime a generation after emanci- 
pation and then to see it gradually de- 
crease to normal conditions. 


This is partially exemplified in Philadel- 
phia. The act of gradual emancipation did 
not begin to have full effect uutil ebout 
1810. From 1829 to 1&4 the negroes, who 
were less than 9 per cent, of the total pop- 
ulation, committed 29 per cent. of the 
serious crime. This outbreak of crime 
among young negroes was met, not by ef- 
forts at regeneration and opportunities for 
betterment, but by repressien, denuncia- 
tion, and restricted openings. The result 
was that from 1835 to 1839 the negro com- 
mitted over 40 per cent. of the serious 
crime, although they formed but 74 per 
cent. of the population. 

As the better class of negroes, nowever, 
continued diligently at work, conditions 
gradually grew better. By 1850 the negrcees 
were charged with but 16 per cent. of the 
serious crime, and by 1874 less than + per 
cent. of the arrests in Philadeiphia were 
arrcsts of cofored persons. In other words, 
negro crime had become about normal. 

Then came a change. The Centennial Ex- 
hibition was the beginning of a new imm!- 
gration of negroes. They came from. the 
South, and represented young. people only 
a few years removed from vlavery. .- ’ 

It must be expected that the percentage 
of criminals and social failures zmong such 
a.class would be large. It was iarge. ‘rom 
1876, and comeident with the influx of 
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Southern immigrants, the percentage of 
crime for which negroes are responsible in 
Philadelphia has steadily risen from 4 per 
cent. to 9 per cent. To-day the negroes, 
forming one-twentieth of the pojulation 
commit about one-eleventh of the crime, 
judging by the crude measure o/ arrests. 

While this is not nearly bad eas the 
record in the past, it is nevertheless a se- 
rious problem. It is not fair, of courke, to 
charge Philadelphia negroes with this 
amount of crime without discrimination 
We must remember that fifth 
those committing the more serous crimes 
are Philadelphia-born, and ifths of 
them are immigrants from South and 
the product of its peculiar eendl 
tions. 

The North direct 
race problem in the South, 
pect permanent improvement 
inal rate of its negro population as long as 
Southern conditfons breed crime and send 
it North, At the city itseif 
is partially responsible. 

Receiving, as it does, a pop: 
tempted to crime, it ought 
yielding to temptation 
And yet, by political 
criminals and indiscriminate charity, 
encourages the worthless and at the 
time, by shutting negroes out of most 
nues of honest employment, the city 
courages labor and thrift. 

The fight for a livelihood and th: tempta- 
tion to crime are both a sever 
physical health. It was a generation 
confidently asserted that Northern cities 
would never have large negro popula- 
tion because of the climate and the 
Stress of competition. The vontinued 
growth of this population afierward was 
laid solely to migration. This is only par- 
tially true. 

The death rate of negroes in Philadelphia 
is higher than that of whit for obvious 
reasons. The majority live in the most un- 
sanitary of the city, and in the 
worst houses in those sections; nigh rents 
lead to crowding, and tgnorance of city 
life to unhealthful habits. As a conse- 
quenee, the death rate of the negroes ex- 
ceeds that of the whites just as the ijeath 
rate of an unsanitary region exeveds that 
of a clean, orderly city. 
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The death rate of the negroes has fallen 
from 47.4 per thousand in 1820-30, to 28.02 
in 1891-3. Moreover, while the death rate 
in the slums of the Fifth Ward is 48%, in 
the better home life of the Thirtieth Ward 
it is practically the same that of the 
whites, 21 per thousand. While then the 
high death rate of the negro is 
fortune to him and a menace to his neigh- 
bors, the evil is one which will easily yield 
to the influence of cleaner streets, better 
houses, and better homes. 

Looking now at the social conditions of 
this mass of 60,000 souls, we are first 
struck by the fact that a rapid differen- 
tiation into social classes is going on. 
The common measure of this would be that 
of accumulated property. 

There are no rich negroes 
the standards of modern wealth. 
the income of a people who find the prob- 
lem of breadwinning so difficult would 
preclude this. These incomes are something 
like this: 

EARNINGS PER WEEK PER FAMILY. 
P.C.| 

18/$10 to $15 

48)$15 or over. 


as 


a mis- 


according to 


Indeed, 


$5 
$5 to $10 


The negroes are earning to-day a 
mass probably more than formerly. From 
these small incomes they have accumu- 
lated property as follows: 


as 


Onty one negro ts reputed to be worth 
over $100,000. Four have estates worth from 
$50,000 to $100,000; eleven, $25,000 to $50,000, 
and thirty-seven from $10,000 to $25,000. 
One obstacle to saving is the high rent 
which negroes are compelled to pay for 
houses. Over $1,250,000 are annually spent 
for rent by this race, and the rents paid 
are from 10 to 30 per cent. higher than 
whites pay. 

The average monthly rent per family is 
$10.50. Twenty-two per cent. of the families 
pay less than $5 a month; the mass, or 57 
per cent., pay between $10 and $20. The re- 
sult of high rents Is crowding, so that 
through a system of sub-letting fully a 
third of the families in one of the most 
populous wards live in one-room apart- 
ments. , 

If in addition to economic differences we 
bring in considerations of education and 
morals we may divide the colored people 
of Philadelphia, roughly, into four classes. 
The lowest class are the slum elements— 
criminals, gamblers, and loafers who form 
the “ submerged Tenth."’ They live in the 
alleys of the older ward, centre about 
“clubs” and near saloons, and form, 
perhaps, 6 per cent. or more of the city 
negro population. They are a dangerous 
class both to their own people and to the 
whites, are responsible for much serious 
crime, and tempt the hardworking immi- 
grants from the South into excess and im- 
morality. 

Above these come the poor and unfortu- 
nate. They are the class of negroes who 
for various reasons have not succeeded in 
the sharp competition of city life. They 
include unfortunates who want work and 
cannot find it, good-natured but unrel! 
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workmen who cannot keep work, hand 
workers who spend regularly more than 
they earn, and in general people poor but 
not criminal nor grossly immoral. Thirty 
per cent. of the negroes would probably 
fall in this class. 

Above these would be 
laborers—hard-working, good-natured peo- 
ple, not pushing and resourceful as 
some, but honest and faithful, of fair and 
rapidly improving morals, and with some 
Fifty-two per cent. of the ne- 
groes fall into this class. Their chief diffi- 
culty is In finding paying employment out- 


the bulk of the 


education 


side of menial service. 
Finally about 12 per cent 
form an of wealth and educa- 
tion They correspond to the better mid- 
die-class population of modern cities, and 
good common-school train- 
and there a high school or 
They comfortable 
educating children, and 
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homes, are their 
own property 
. They, have difficulty in finding ca- 
for their children, and they are social- 
an anomalous The world 
them with the mass of their race, 
and even in a city like Philadelphia makes 
but little allowance for their culture or 
means. On the other hand, not being to 
any considerable extent themselves em- 
ployers of colored labor, or bound to them 
tles of industrial interest, they cannot 
easily assume leadership over their own 
people Indeed, a natural instinct of selfe 
defense and self-preservation drives them 
away from the lower masses of their people. 
They feel that they can only maintain 
their position and advante further by draw- 
ing social lines against the incompetent and 
criminal of their own race. Thus they face 
a peculiar paradox, and stand between 
black and white, the representatives of all 
that best in the and at the same 
time suffering vicariously at the hands of 
other for all that is worst among their 
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His Permanent Title. 


LITTLE company of men, among 
them Mark Twain and a few of the 
:nost prominent members of the New 
bar, were sipping their after-dinner 
at the Lotos Club the other evening 
when Mr. Clemens, who, for a few 
had relapsed into a reverie, suddenly 
himself together and related the following: 
“Although I could vouch for the au- 
thenticity of this story and might men- 
tion names, I feel a little delicate about 
toying with titles even in this democratic 
mblage. Therefore when I have fin- 
hed do not consult Burke’s Peerage. 

A few days ago a scion of the British 
aristocra paid his first visit to New 
York. He was accompanied simply by his 
valet, and after transporting his luggage 
from the ship engaged of rooms 
at a prominent up-town hotel, net above 
Thirty-fourth Street. As he had simply 
taken a cursory view of the city from the 
cab window he fared forth after a hearty 
dinner to see the sights. Reaching Broad- 
way, between Twenty-fourth and Twen- 
ty-third Streets, he stopped to look about 
him, and as each new feature of the scene 
struck in upon his attention he breathed 
‘Ab!’ Still gazing he produced a cigar, 
and searched in his pockets for a match. 
Finding none he crossed over to the en- 
trance of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and ac- 
costed a red-haired, rather flashily dressed 
young man: 

“* But, me dear man, could I trouble you 
for a bit of fire?” The red-haired individ- 
ual produced a match and politely offered 
it to the Englishman, who seon was puf- 
fing his cigar with evident satisfaction. In 
a few minutes he continued the conversa- 
tion: 

“*Bah Jove! This is a wonderful city. 
‘Tis a marvelous city. But d@’ye know, 
me dear man, that the most impressive 
thing to me is the absolute lack of interest 
taken in me personality. Now, in dear old 
Lunnin, d'ye know, I couldn't walk a block 
along the Strand or even on any byway of 
the West End but I'd be saluted: “ Ah, 
Sir James, a very clever evening," or the 
like. "Twould be the same in Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna. But here I'm a tota} 
stranger, d’ye know. ‘Tis deueced queer. 
Beg pardon, me dear man, but I forgot 
I am Sir James Knolly, Knight of the 
Garter, Knight of the Bath, Knight of the 
Iron Cross, Knight of the Double Eagle, 
and Knight of the Golden Fleece. On the 
other side, d'ye know, I am a person of 
consequence.’ 

“There was an intense pause, which Sir 
James finally interrupted: 

“*D'ye mind telling me, me dear man, 
what is your name?’ 

“The red-haired individual addressed 
drew himself up to his full height, and in a 
deep, rich brogue replied: 

“*Me name is John Maginnis, night be- 
fore last, night before that, last night, to- 
night, an’ ‘twas an’ will be every night 
plain John Maginnis.’ " 


A Traitor of the Veldt, 


HEN Paardeburg had been fought 
and Cronje was captured, his faith- 
ful dog fell into the hands of the 

British. The dog had followed “ the desert 
Napoleon ” through all his campaign, faith- 
ful and stanch in his devotion. Now, a 
traitor dog, he is just as devoted te the 
British camp at Green Point, Cape Town, 
as ever he was to the burghers. 

He is a long-legged retriever with a love 
for fights. His battered sides bear wit- 
ness to the fact that he nearly always gets 
the worst of it. When a company leaves 
camp the dog follows them to the train 
and then comes back in dejection. He is 
sullen and fierce, except to the Tommies, 
Cheap at the Price. 
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GOWNS WORN AT DINNERS, 
_ Ohe THEATRE @ ELSEWHERE 


RS? FREDERIC NEILSON wears a 
superb lace dinner gown. It is of 
creamy Irish lace over chiffon and 

silk, and trains a mere mite, At its lower 
edge runs a narrow line of sable fur; six 
inches above there is another; above that 
stiil another, and, finally, a fourth; all are 
of thé same width—not over an inch—and 
all are about six inches apart. The bodice 
has an irregularly shaped yoke outlined by 
the same fur; the fur continues to the 
waist line, and is again used on the coat 
sleeves. Mrs. Neilson’s large lace toque 
is also trimmed with sable, and she wears 
a cape that comes halfway to her knees of 
the same lace over chiffon and satin, and 
this, too, shows the fur at the neck, around 
the shoulder line, and near the bottom. 
With this frock Mrs. Neilson sometimes 
wears three immense turquois ornaments 
on the left of the bodice near the neck, In 
her ears she wears enormous stones of 


the same kind, set with diamonds. 
*, . 


Joseph Stickney has an exquisite 
dinner gown of soft but rich and heavy 
white silk It trails and has its lower por- 
tion of almost solid white silk embroidery, 
in flowers, leaves, and vines, heavy,’ al- 
most solid at the lower edge, and gradual- 
ly growing more delicate as it nears the 
top. This embroidery extends up at least 
eighteen inches. The gown is tucked a bit 
to fit, and the bodice and sleeves are em- 
breldered to match the skirt, though the 
designs are smaller and less solid. The 
sleeves also show lace as a finish. With 
this gown she usually wears an immense 
white hat of lace and tulle with long and 
wide ostrich plumes, also white, crossing in 
the front and ending in the back over the 
coiffure. Mrs. Stickney often wears with 
this frock a long chain of turquoises, sim 
ply 


Mrs. 


set 
* 


*. 
Another of Mrs. Joseph Stickney'’s frocks 
afternoon gown of silvery tan cor- 
made with a long skirt and a long, 
tight- ——- coat, severely plain, and fit- 
ting though the wearer were molded 
into it, A small toque of velvet and satin 
and velvet Autumn leaves in soft tans, 
browns and silvery white tops it. 

%,. . 
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Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson wore recently 
a frock of white liberty satin. It was sim- 
ply made. The trailing skirt had lace on 
it, and the bodice brought into the 
waist line by fine tucking. A deep yoke of 
applied cream lace forming deep points, 
and also pointed caps to the sleeves, was 
worn. Mrs. Lawson's toque was of white 
chiffon, and its wide rolling edge was out- 
lined with small leaves in gold thread and 
pale blue. On the same occasion the 
Misses Gladys and Marion Lawson were 
froeked in white chiffon, elaborately 
tucked, and showing a little lace on the 
bodice and sleeves. The hats were exactly 
alike, of pale blue silk beaver in soft crush 
shapes and rather small. From the left 
side there ran moderately large white 
ostrich plumes that drooped and ended just 


back of the right ear. 
*,° 
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Mrs. William Goadby Loew wears a 
corduroy of exquisite silver gray tint. The 
skirt touches all around, and is gored to 
flare at the feet, while glovefitting at the 
hips. The close Eton coat covers the belt 
in the back, and in front describes the 
long, pointed straight front effect; it closes 
It is perfectly plain. A small 
some handsome furs 


on one side. 
gray toque 
worn with it. 


and are 
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Mrs. Sallie flargous Elliott has a quiet 
gown in black with chinchilla as its relief. 
The black broadcloth skirt sweeps and 
absolutely plain. The Eton coat, plain and 
tight, is of black lamb, with wide and long 
pointed revers of chinchilla. The black 
hat worn flares back and is faced with 
chinchilla A muff of the same fur adds 
the finishing touch. 


Eleanor Russell Morris wears a 
black velvet and pink crepe de 
which suits her blonde coloring. Its 
attraction is the bodice, which is of 
pink material, and which shows 
above and below the short black velvet 
bolero. Above it forms a round yoke half 
covered hy bands of metallic ribbon. 
extend up to form the stock. 3celow 
bolero it blouses a bit and shows a belt of 
the silver lace. The bolero jacket itself is 
original. It has appliques of heavy white 
lace arranged in unstudied fashion around 
the edges; it rounds up a bit in front, and 
is carried a trifle to one side, ard then 
plaited and caught. There is a little cas- 
cade of black velvet and chiffon falling 
from the clasp. Miss Morris wears with 
this either an immense pink picture hat 
with pink plumes or a black one similar in 
style 
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Frederick Edey was seen at Sher- 
in a gown of bluish gray cloth. 
skirt clung to the figure down to 
knees, and the necessary fullness 
was given by allowing the underlying 
plaits that formed an _ extension of 
each gored piece to flare. The -bodice 
fitted smoothly in the back down to the 
narrow beit made of the cloth, and in front 
formed a Russian blouse effect by closing 
@t one sige, and biousing out just at the 
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belt, which dipped to a point. From the 
shoulder seams on each side tapered clus- 
ters of three half-inch tucks; a foot apart 
at their beginning they came to within four 
inches of meeting at the bottom, In the 
front a short square plece of panne velvet 
with polka dots of satin formed a 
plastron _from the throat, half way 
to the bust line. The sleeves were 
on the coat order, and the lower part 
was slashed, and the ends, satin faced, were 
caught carelessly back, showing the silk 
undersletves, gathered into narrow straight 
euffs of cloth. The hat worn was flat and 
had a rolling brim edged an inch or more 
with a band of stitched silk. Soft gray 
ostrich plumes encircled the low crown. 
Mrs. Edey's wrap was a full-backed three- 
quarter coat of black lamb's wool. The 
flowing sleeves had wide borders of silver 
fox, and the collar was a wide one of the 
same fur. A large muff of silver fox was 


carried. 


Mrs. Arthur Kemp wore 
luncheon a brown cloth suit. The skirt 
was secant, fitting and straight 
around the hips, and the seams were over- 
laid by strips of stitched silk of the same 
color. The skirt merely touched. The Eton 
coat was tight-fitting and covered the belt 
and met in front. A wide fur neckpiece 
with long ends was worn and a huge muff 
of brown fur was carried. Her toque was 
of brown cloth and velvet, decidedly fla 
and arranged in folds, 


at a recent 


close, 


Especially pretty were the bridesmaids’ 
gowns worn at the Feitner-Chatillon wed- 
ding in the cathedral on Tuesday. They 
were of pink mousseline de soie. The bod- 
ices were laid in fine vertical tucks a half 
inch apart. They fitted tightly in the 
back, and from the girdles of rose-colored 
taffeta, that ended in rosettes at the right 
side, there ran folds of the silk to the upper 
centre of the back, where they joined ruch- 
ings of delicate pink tulle. These tulle ruch- 
ings squarely and over the 
shoulders and, crossing the fronts, outlined 
square yokes. The lower portions vi the 
bodices bloused a little and were 
with lace. The same lace over plain mous- 
seline formed the plain and tight elbow 
sleeves that ended in tiny ruchings of 
mousseline, with rosettes and ends at the 
outside, the latter forming a fringe. The 
skirts were laid in quarter-inch tucks, their 
own width apart, to the top of the applied 
circular flounce, to which they were joined 
by curved six-inch bands of white lace. 
These flounces were tucked perpendicularly 
for six inches, and then came five deep 
horizontal tucks, graduating from three to 
two inches in width. The hats worn were 
alike in materials and trimmings, but va- 
ried a little in shape to suit the individual 
wearer. They were large, flat-crowned. 
and rolling-brimmed, and were of pink 
scratch felt. Running from the left fronts 
to the back and crossing the back were 
masses of pink roses and their foliage. 
They carried large loose handfuls of Bon 
Stlene roses. The girls were the Misses 
Elaine, Marie, and Amanda Chatillon, Ella 
Fitch, Alice Townley, and Alice Hart. 


The matron of honor, Mrs. Irwin Augus- 
tus Powell, wore wonderful costume of 
white mousseline in tucks over white taf- 
feta and striped with pale pink velvet rib- 
bon an inch in width. This ribbon ran down 
the bodice, being turned back on itself ev- 
ery now and then in irregular lines, and 
this was repeated on the skirt. At the 
waist line the stripes began, some five 
inches apart, and they spread at the 
bottom appliqués green chiffon leaves 
and flowers were used between them. The 
bodice had a yoke outlined with the ribbon 
and eves similar to the bridesmaids’ 
dresses, and the same flowers were car- 
ried Her hat was immensely wide From 
the centre of the crown—not much higher 
than the brim—white lace flounces radiated 

so to speak--and in the back, where the 
brim lifted a trifle, small bows of the pink 
velvet ribbon, with dewdrop centres, were 
arranged. In front and running half way 
to the sides the lace Iifted disclosed 
small rose-pink flowers. 
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Louise Leary, niece of Miss Annie 
wears a charming and original cos- 
of figured velvet in soft dove-browns 
black—changeable browns that shim- 
mer into gray, just breken by the 
threads of black outlining the links of a 
chain, only the links are not locked togeth- 
er, the edges merely touching. The skirt is 
not remarkable, being simply long and 
clinging, but the jacket is novel and effect- 
ive. Its bishop sleeves are not gathered, 
but are cut to curve into the narrow cuffs, 
which are formed of five or six half-inch 
folds of brown satin, making a band nearly 
three inches wide. From these bands there 
extends still other cuffs of panne velvet of 
the same shade of rich brown satin. 
These velvet cuffs had scallops formed 
on it or narrow silk braid, also of the same 
shade of brown, half straight braid and 
half of a ruffle-edged braid. Above the 
satin cuffs and flaring out over the sleeve 
are arranged a series of rounding tabs, 
say, two inches deep, braided to match the 
lower cuffs, and back of these and a little 
broader is a band of delicate cream-colored 
lace. The jacket has a collar of brown 


panne stitched with silk and a NTE POT ae re ee ia een as cea thet a od to flare 
or turn over, as desired, and a yoke is out- 
lined tn the back by the panne. The back 
is plain and smooth. In front the jacket 
closes, and ts made to blouse by two in- 
ward-turning plaits stitched in at the waist 
line. Up the centre front runs a line of 
brown silk passementerie ornaments, from 
which depend fringes and pendants to 
match, and from these, overlapping the 
left side, is a broad lapel of the brown 
panne covered with fancy silk braid set in 
vertical rows, a quarter of an inch apart. 
A yoke-shaped belt of the panne fits the 
jacket in at the waist, and this runs below 
thé waist line, forming in the back a scant 
box plait, and dipping in points over the 
hips and again tn front. To this girdle is 
attached a skirt of the velvet, in blocks and 
points, and fitting smoothly. These blocks 
form in front backward-slanting pointed 
tabs. Miss Leary also wears a beautiful 
frock of blue velvet, It is a perfectly plain 
Princesse and of an exquisite turquois blue. 
Not a fold or a bit of trimming mars its 
lustrous surface, and with it is worn a large 
hat of turquols blue tulle, having as its 
trimming one broad ostrich plume match- 
ing it in hue. 


Mrs. J. Laurens Van Alen wore, while 


driving on Thanksgiving Day, a charming | 


frock of black cloth trimmed with black 
velvet, and revealing touches of white. 
The coat was close above the upper part of 
the body, and bloused a bit lower down. 
The Paquin sleeves had puffs of black vel- 
vet and embroidered cuffs, while lines of 
white showed around the puffs, The jack- 
et had a deep flaring collar and wide 
pointed revers of the fluffiest of chinchilla, 


NEW YORK 
turned from a visit to some 
in the West, was telling some 
experiences the other day. 

“TI spent some months in a Western 
city,” said she. ‘'I won't tell where, be- 
cause I may want to go back there some 
day. I had never been a club woman in New 
York. Clubs are rather here, 
you know. But there [ found that the 
club life of the women was one of the 
salient and important features of the city. 
My friend lived in a whirl of club life, and 
I was drawn in. So, when the convention 
ef ine State Federation of Women's Clubs 
was appointed in a certain mining town, I 
readily agreed to accompany my friend, 
who a delegate. The socia! life 
the city where I had been visiting was as 
conventional as that of any Wastern city. 
i had seen nothing of mining towns, and 
was glad of the oppertunity to do so. 

“The West a land of magnificent 
distances. We traveled all night and all 
day to reach the convention city, arriving 
in the evening tired, hungry, and worn 
out. There was, apparently, no one to 
meet us, and we started to walk up the 
street, carryit.g our wraps and valises. The 
street was brilliantly illuminated with 
electric lights—Western towns revel in 
electricity and modern improvements, All 
along the sides were wooden buildings with 
‘store fronts,”’ brightly lighted, and 
thronged with men. Most of them were 
saloons. 
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“Just as we came abreast 
them an explosion rent the air. The build- 
ing toppled over like a house of cards, 
Fortunately, none of us was hit, but my 
friend and two or three other ladies in the 
party fell to the sidewalk, stunned into 
unconsciousness by the shock. A crowd 
collected, and a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion prevailed. I shall never be able to 
tell how I, a stranger in the city, ignorant 
of the name of any hotel, was finally able 
to extract my friend from the crowd and 
get her to a hotel. It transpired, 
quiry, that the Barbers’ Union had blown 
up the building The town was a strong- 
hold of trades’ unionism. This barber had 
refused to join the Barbers’ Union, and 
the union had calmly blown up his shop, 
hoping to blow him up with it. He hap- 
pened to be away, which was all that 
saved him. 

“This was my introduction the con- 
vention. My friend was nervous and 
done up by the shock, that she remained in 
bed the first two days of the convention 
and I staid with her. The third day was 
to close with a swell toast luncheon given 
by the hostesses to the visiting ladies at 
the principal hotel of the place. We. de- 
cided to attend that. The proprietor had 
stipulated that the luncheon hour 
o'clock, as he could not serve the 
until the regular noon meal was 
the way. 

“At the appointed hour we appeared 
in the hotel lobby, where we found a per- 
fect jam of excited women. They had been 
in the convention all the morning; it was 
an hour past their regular luncheon time, 
and they were tired and hungry. The din- 
ing room doors were locked, and no one 
could open them. It appeared that the 
waiters had gone on a strike, and refused 
to serve the luncheon. The resident ladies 
were frantic. They besought the proprietor 
to let them serve the luncheon. 


‘Oh, let us wait on the tables,” 
they; ‘we can wait on the tables.’ 

“The proprietor mopped his forehead 
with his handkerchief. 

“*T dasn't, I dasn't,” said he; 
would blow me up, sure.’ 


“The barber's fate was fresh 
mind, 
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“Things got worse and worse. 
the guests were grumbling. 


Some of 
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and the medium-sized hat, set back a little 
from her brow, was black and faced with 
the chinchilla. 


Mrs. McCormick wears a black cloth 
street gown that has a novel finish in velvet 
at the bottom. The applied fiounce has out- 
lined on it two pieces of black velvet of tlie 
same width, and shaped like the applied 
flounce, some four inches apart, each wid- 
ening at the back and narrowing consider- 
ably in front. This treatment would make 
any but a Winter gown too heavy around 
the bottom. The Eton coat dipped to a 
point in front and closed tightly. It was 
trimmed with black velvet, the edges all 
around were braided, and bits of white vel- 
vet as well as white braid were used. The 
bodice worn was of white taffeta embroid- 
ered in a semi-fleur de lis pattern; it closed 
smoothly down the front, dipping in a point, 
as did the jacket, and was cut to outline a 
pointed vest made of the same silk. The 
edges were embroidered in black, and so 
was the stock. The hat also was black and 
white, a simple flat affair. 


Audible Silence. 

In a certain house up town where two 
maids are empioyed the mistress of the 
house was much disturbed during meals by 
conversation that floated into the dining 
room from the kitchen. This was especial- 
ly annoying when visitors were dining with 
the family, lady of the house told the 
servants that during meals they must not 

talk. 

That night the servants obeyed the in- 
junction implicitly, and not a sound was to 
be heard. 

When the family had gone up: stairs Brid- 
get said to the other maid: “Sure, and 
didn't the soilence sound beautiful.” 


~ 


so the 





STRENUOUS WESTERN CLUB LIFE. 
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weeping, 
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Some of the hostesses were 
as they went about among the 
beseeching them not to go, as the 
would surely be fixed up Mean- 
the waiters stood about and sur- 


We were finally res- 
the walking delegate. He saved 
lives at the point of a gun. The pro- 
prielor had sent for him, and he was appa- 
rently impressed with the enormity of the 
situation, He came in flourishing a re- 
volver 

bokn Look 
‘you are 


veyed 
cued 


us, 
by 


grinning. 


our 


here,’ 
under 


said he to the 
contract to serve this 
luncheon, and you've got to serve it or I'll 
know the reason why. - You are going too 
far. You'll have public Opinion against 
this strike if you refuse to serve these la- 
dies. You'll have all the women in town 
down on you, and lose us this strike. Get 
to work there, every one of you.’ 

‘ They 
grace, 
slowly 


w aiters, 


got to work, but with a very bad 
They were sulky, and worked 
they could. It was nearly 4 
o'clock when we were finally seated at the 
table. The waiters ought to had a 
prize for the way they had set those tables. 
Down one side of the one at which I was 
seated was a row of kniver and forks, and 
down the other side a row of spoons. No- 
body had both. It had been extensively ad- 
vertised in advance as a-.course luncheon, 
The first course was oyster stew, perfectly 
cold, and the oysters entirely uncooked. [ 
think they had just been thrown into the 
cold milk, Then platters of cold meat were 
passed up and down the table, with bread 
and butter. Then came black coffee, in 
after-dinner coffee cups. A number of the 
ladies, supposing this was the end of the 
feast, rose to go. 

‘Oh, don't go,’ 
there's ice cream.’ 

“The ice cream then folrowed the coffee, 
but only half of us had spoons to eat it 
with. Some of the spoonless ones, having 
grown a little wild in the progress of 
events, tried to seize the spoons of the 
more fortunate. But the latter all held 
their spoons firmly in their hands while 
awaiting the cream. Some of the rest of us 
tried to eat our cream with our forks. 


as 
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“To cap it there were high glass dishes 
of oranges sitting at either end of the 
table. The hostesses went to these dishes 
and the oranges rolling down the 
table like billiard balls. It was a game of 
catch eatch can. And when we got 
them those who had spoons, but no knives, 
had no way of peeling tlhe oranges. Some, 
driven by starvation, dug out little holes in 
the skin and shamelessly sucked the juice. 
When it got to the time for toasts it was 
found that most of the women who were 
to have responded, feeling too hungry and 
worn out make after dinner speeches, 
had quietly away to hunt 
taurant and get something to eat. 
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‘So it was decided not to have any toasts 
and the luncheon adjourned. The hostesses 
were heartbroken, and said that the visit- 
ing ladies who had run away from their 
toasts were ‘ just too mean for anything.’ 

“When I boarded the train that night 
my brain was in a whirl. Visions of raw 
oysters in milk, walking delegates with 
guns, flying barbers’ shops and proprietors 
wringing their hands and saving, ‘ They'll 
blow me up, sure’ chased each other 
through my mind in a nightmare succes- 
sion. 

“* Mary,’ said I finally 
‘what's the need of you women having 
clubs out here? Why don’t you all join 
the union? It would be ever so much more 
exciting.’ 

*“*Oh, I don’t know,’ said she desperate- 
ly, ‘don't speak to me about it, please.’ 

“T was merciful and didn’t. But I have 
decided not to seek for any further mental 
expansion in centres of Western trades 
unionism,” 


to my friend, 
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O one outside a clergyman’s family 
knows the queer requests made of 
clergymen and the odd things they 
sometimes feel called upon to do for the 
benefit of their parishioners. One of the 
queerest on record was a proposal made by 
ne minister to a man in his parish for the 
benefit of a widow who felt some delicacy in 
taking the step herself, but wno was confi- 
dent that the result would be one that would 
be desirable all around. The minister was 
one of the most cultivated of men, a man 
who in his own circie was considered a litule 
reserved, and even diffident, but a man 
of distinguished manners and possessed of 
great delicacy. 

Hie was making a pastoral upon a 
poor widow one day when she broached the 
subject to him. She was a woman who was 
assisted by the parish and she approached 
the minister from an economic standpoint 
which she thought might appeal to him. 
Ii she was only married she would no 
longer require charity from the parish, she 
said, and then she unfolded her plan, The 
man she had in view respectable 
working man, earning good wages, a mid- 
dle-aged man who had never been married, 
and she felt that they would be happier to- 
gether 

The clergyman demurred at first, but the 
woman had an answer to all his objections. 
She would make all the necessary arrange- 
ments. She would ask the prospective 
bridegroom to call upon her, the clergyman 
could drop in as if by accident, and every- 
thine would be well. Finally the clergyman 
He dropped in, apparently by 
accident, on the night named, and began: 

~~ strange. John, have 
married,’ he said. ‘* You ought to have a 
home of your Now, here Mrs 
Blank, who wduld make you a good wife,” 
&c., &c., while the widow urged him on 
with frequent nods’ of satisfaction. His ap- 
peal was received with some surprise and 
the man departed The next day a note 
came from the widow which read briefly: 

“ Your words done good.” 

Matters were hurried after that and it 
was only a few weeks before the minister 
was called upon to marry the pair, and to 
all appearances they lived happily. 
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some of the shops real bargains can be ob- } 


tained at times by the woman who does not 
mind knowing that a thing is cracked her- 
self if she can deceive her neighbors. But 
at other times the prices are exceedingly 
high for the goods offered. Teapots without 
covers and sugar bowls with cracked tops 
are sold for little if any less than their 
regular prices, and still find purchasers. 
The “as is" goods cannot be exchanged, 
and only the woman with the insatiable 
bargain habit which has overcome her rea- 
son could buy the greater number of things 
offered for sale. 
—_—p—_ 

English papers have a queer way or run- 
ning advertisements into the reading mat- 
ter. An article upon fashions which is 
signed, and which has every appearance of 
being genuine, is spoiled, or would be for 
American readers, by advertisements which 
throw a shadow of insincerity upon the 
whole, There will be a long column upon 
hat and gowns, and the first half with 
illustrations will hold the attention of the 
reader until suddenly, without warning, the 
writer will run off something like this: 

“ But it is next to impossible to wear with 
satisfaction any of these pretty frocks with 
these frightful London fogs and soot, which 
are not only ruinous to our clothes, but 
even more so to our complexions. The love- 
liest skins must suffer from them, and we 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to Mme. 
Beautyrestorer for the excellent treatment 
which she gives to suffering skins.” Next 
fotiows the address of a restaurant where 
the inner woman can be refreshed after a 
day of tiresome shopping, and then the 
writer goes on with her legitimate work 
and proceeds to divulge the secrets of the 
trousseau of some famous English beauty. 

ee 

Aside from the frankness with which ad- 
vertising is inserted into legitimate reiia- 
ing matter there is nothing more interest- 
ing than the queer opinions of American 
women which appear in these same papers. 
In telling its readers how to be beautiful 
another paper quotes a London medical 
journal as saying that women wash their 
faces altogether too often for the good of 
their complexions, and continues: 
America there is a fad that water should 
never be applied to the face. Some women 
of mature age whose complexions are fresh 
and pretty declare that they owe their 
beauty to the use of grease, and grease 
only, applied with the fingers and then 
rubbed off.” 

« —_—o— 

There is always a good story of one kind 
or another coming from Nantucket, and 
the woman who spends her Summers there, 
going early and staying late, generally 
can match other stories by one a little 
better. They were talking one day of 
inconsolable husbands »who married in 
what, considering their first grief, seemed 
an incredibly short time after the first 
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morning, and brought home a bride to take 
her place in the afternoon. I only knew 
of this from hearsay, and I must say that 
1 was a little interested to know if it 
could be true, I had heard of many in- 
stances where Nantucket people seemed to 
de lacking in sentiment in this respect, 
but this seemed too much to believe. One 
day I had an opportunity to gratify my 
curiosity. I met a Nantucket woman who 
knew every in the 
a great town for gossip, I was certain she 
would be acquainted with the details. 
I questioned her of this particular case, 
and I was very thankful later that it was 
in a guarded way. ‘ Was he really married 
the day his wife was buried?’ I asked. 

‘Why, of course,” answered the Nan- 
tucketer, * the married was my 
sister.’ ” 
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This peculiar state of affairs can be 
ly equaled in Brooklyn, where a man 
good family married a woman of equally 
good position, but he had expectations 
he preferred to live upon them rather than 
in the orthodox fashion recommended by 
the Scriptures—by the sweat of his brow. 
As a result he was obliged to live at the 
home of his wife and the father-in-law sup- 
ported him. The worthy gentleman did 
this for a time with willing- 
ness, but as his expectations did not mate- 
he at last became weary of the bur- 
den. Eventually there was a divorce. Some 
time later the man of expectations 
into his fortune and was married again, but 
not to his first choice She, howey bore 
him no malice for any of his peculiarities 
and tow he his wife the 
welcome guests house 
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spoil their spinach in the cook- 
ing,” the old housekeeper * They 
don't know any better than to cover it with 
water as they uld potatoes. As a fact, 
the less water used in cooking 
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ACHELOR girls in New York 
interesting the way 

live, one reason being that they 
not avail themselves in this great city of 
such perfect accommodations as it affords 
the male bachelor. The bachelor girl apart- 
ment house has yet to come. 

“If I were rich," scliloquized one bache- 
lor girl the other day, ‘I should buy half 
a pint of cream every morning for 8 cents, 
and I would get my own breakfasts at 
home, thereby saving much time.”’ 

As she finished she lifted a spoonful of 
coffee from the cup, tasted it, and poured 
the remainder back. It was 9:30 by the 
boarding house clock, and the bachelor girl 
was having her breakfast. The coffee had 
a peculiar greenish shade which was not 
pleasant to see, and the taste was even 
more unpleasant than the color. 

It had undoubtedly been very good coffee 
when it was first made at 7 o'clock that 
morning, but it had seriously deteriorated 
by standing. There was nothing of which 
to complain. It was not to be expected 
that fresh coffee could be made for any one 
who came to breakfast after 9 o'clock. The 
bachelor girl pushed her cup from her and 
rose with a little sigh to leave the room. 


ways in 


apartment,"’ she mused; “it is comfort- 
able not to have to bother to order one’s 
meals, and a good boarding house dinner is 
very good. 

‘But when it comes to breakfast, hurry- 
ing up in the morning, getting into a clean 
collar and rumpling it for breakfast, only 
to go home and take it off again to go to 
work, it ig a little too much. That is say- 
ing nothing of wasting time in talking to 
people in the dining room. 

“Then a chop every morning! It makes 
me ill to think of eating a hearty break- 
fast, but it is before one and it does save 
the cost of a hearty luncheon later. It is 
ridiculous to pay board and get one’s own 
meals, but oh, for a cup of fresh coffee 
with cream every morning!” 

“We are going to have’a treat,” said the 
side partner of the Bachelor Girl, breaking 
into these meditations. “Since Mrs. Up- 
stairs moved the milkman has been leav- 
ing her a bottle of cream every morning 
and I have taken it in to-day. It looked 
toc good, and we can settle with him later.” 


“It is Previdence!"’ cried the Bachelor 
Girl, an expression of joy breaking over 
her face. ‘I will get my own breakfast 
at home to-morrow, Lizzie,’ she said with 
an added air of dignity to the maid at the 
dinner table that night. “It takes up so 
much of my time to come in here that I 
shall make a hurried cup of coffee myself 
in my own rooms,”’ 

“ Yes, Miss,” answered the maid. 

It was with a feeling of having a great 
pleasure fn store for her that the Bachelor 
Girl awoke the next morning. She dressed 
leisurely, read her morning's mail without 
once looking at the clock to see if she need 

It was 9:15 when a 
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better. It should be washed carefully 
several waters to remove the 
taken from the last washing and put in the 
kettle with only the water which adheres 
to the leaves. This will be considerable 
and quite enough in which cook it. 
Shake the kettle for a little while after the 
spinach is put in to keep it from burning 
before it begins to cook. When it has 
gun to steam it can be left to cook, 
the result will be everything that the 
of housekeepers could desire.”’ 
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It is not the time for asparagus just now, 
but there is no reason why a word of warn- 
ing should not be spoken in regard to its 
cooking. Many people ruin asparagus and 
lose the heads, which are the tidbits, As- 
be carefully the 
and tied into 
cooked in 
the heads up 
They the ten- 
asparagus and will cook 


paragus should washed 
ends cut evenly, 
Then it should be 
boiler and put in on end, 
not covered with water 
derest part of the 


sufficiently with the steam and will not be 
broken or injured. 
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There have been rumors that all the big 
Paris dressmaking firms were to establish 
branches in London in time to pick up the 
cream of the coronation trade Hence the 
big modistes are informing their custome 
that it will necessary to give orders 
early to avoid hurry at the moment 
However, Queen Alexandra 
her desire to have English 
workwomen patronized 
sible, in 
Queen does. 
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A BACHELOR GIRL’S FIRST HOME BREAKFAST 


flew 
to- 


she 
various things 
Girl who 


said the Bachelor Girl as 
around to bring the 
gether. The Bachelor 
own meals or her coffee and rolls 
has the thinnest of china and the 


always 
finest of 
old linen. 

For this breakfast 
pretty tray cloth to put upon 
an old mahogany dining table. It 
good piece of linen, picked up at of 
the best linen stores in the city There 
was a solid silver sugar bow! and creamer 
bought at an antique shop for a stiff price 
There were a cup gnd saucer of fine Jap- 
anese ware. The table service was a med- 
ley, for there was not time to do anything 
but pick up odds and ends of pieces. 

The plate was of French pottery, with 
bright colors in figure designs crudely done, 
but having character. The spoons were 
pretty, little old teaspoons, dainty in shape, 
showing the familiar shell pattern 

Coffee had been purchased the night be- 
fore, the very best Java and Mocha, a 
quarter of a pound, and put into old 
tea canister. 


first «a 
of 
was a 


there was 


one end 


one 


an 


“ Coffee, I find,” an old housekeeper had 
said to the Bachelor Girl at one time, “ is 
just as good when I buy it ready roasted, 
have it ground when I buy it and then 
keep it and use it as I need it. I can't tell 
the difference between it and the coffee 
I roast and grind myse.f, though all the 
cook books will tell you differently. I don’t 
know any one more particular than my 
husband about coffee, and I save much 
time and trouble in this way.” 

With this in mind, the Bachelor Girl had 
her coffee ground not too fine, for she 
was to have a cup of good old-fashioned 
boiled coffee. She had put a paper over 
the tin top of her pretty, old canister, and 
it was then absolutely air tight. All this 
was done the night before. But the cof- 
fee, with the china, had to be brought 
from the front room where the exigencies 
of a small apartment made it necessary to 
keep many things worthy of being on ex- 
hibition. ‘ 


The silver had to be unpacked from the 
strong box, taken from many wrappings, 
and there was a really unpleasant feeling 
of emptiness in the Bachelor Girl's interior 
before the table was set in the proper 
dainty fashion. Toast and coffee were to 
form the breakfast, with half a grape 
fruit, which the Bachelor Girl's less par- 
ticular partner had brought in from the 
boarding house, ready sugared, for it was 
doubtful if there was sugar enough in the 
apartment for more than the coffee. She 
also brought in some butter, and there were 
five small half slices of bread for the toast. 

It was getting really late when the silver 
sugar bowl had been polished and filled, 
and the Girl began her cooking arrange- 
ments. Then she remembered she had not 
made the bag for the coffee, and she flew 
into the other room again, brought out a 
work basket, pulled a big box from under 
a bed, cut a square from the pieces of 
lawn left from a white frock, and began to 
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slender spoon would not go into the small 
opening of the tea caddy, and the coffee 
had to be poured into a cup and measured 
from Who ever heard of making 
coffee without measuring it! Certainly 
not the good cook the Bachelor Girl consid- 
ered herself to be 

Then the balance of the coffee must go 
back into the caddy, and a little sheet of 
writing paper made a funnel with which 
to pour it without spilling It was a dainty 
of work, but all this was taking time. 

In the meanwhile the tea kettle was sing- 
ing gas stove Only a few 
and the coffee 
The Girl picked 
the only cooking 
afforded 


there 
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that she ate this with great pru- 
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table set for her breakfast, for grape fruit 
does spatter, and it would to 
get juice on that at 
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slices of toast, 
one 
hot, 


that 


ate 
with a 
were mere 

It the 
for months 
wistfully 


had had 
empty dishes 


best breakfast she 
She looked at the 
cat finished the last drop 
of cream that had been in the little silver 
creamer Gut it was growing horribly 
late. And there were dishes to wash, for it 
would never do to leave the fine china and 
the silver to the mercies of the woman who 
came to clean up. 

The silver wiped 
wrapped carefully and stowed 
one corner of the bureau drawer in which 
heirlooms. They 
at there another 


was 


as the 


and 
in 


was tenderly 


away 


ends 
to 


were odds and of 
would easier get 
time than in the strongbox. 

The hig dishtub was taken down and filled 
with hot water and with a mop the girl 
went to work. There was not much to do 
now, but the cup must be hung in its place 
in the dish closet, the saucepan put in its 
place in the small room whieh was uscit 
as a kitchen when such a room was needed, 
the crumbs shaken from the tray cloth, and 
this folded and put away with the silver. 

It is great fun to mop dishes when one is 
not obliged to do it for a living. It was a 
genuine treat for the Bachelor Girl, but 
she did not dare look at the clock. It was 
so late, and she had promised herself a 
long morning to work at home. 


There was no time for this now and she 
dressed hurriedly. When she was ready to 
leave the house it was 12:20 o'clock, and 
she had done nothing but get the lightest 
kind of a breakfast. 

“J think I could manage it better again,” 
she said to herself, sighing again with a 
feeling half of satisfaction and half of re- 
gret. ‘There is that little inlaid corner 
cabinet I bought one Summer up in Maine. 
I could put the things I need every morn- 
ing for breakfast in that—one plate, one 
cup and saucer, with my sugarbow! and 
creamer ready for use. I can get a nice 
little enamel coffee pot—it is not so pretty, 
but it is useful, and I would have no more 
lawn coffee bags to sew up each morning. 


“Tt would make a serviceable bag that 
could be drawn up with tapes and I would 
put the coffee into it, and in the coffee pot 
over night. I could get a nice little yellow 
jar and keep butter in it outside the win- 
dow. I would know where my toasting fork 
was, and I think ten minutes would servé 
to set the table as daintily as I could wish 
it and make the coffee. I haven't saved 
much time in this first experiment, but I 
have learned something and I will try it 
again.” 

It was necessary for the Bachelor Girl 
to get off really early the next morning, 
and she was satisfied to take the break- 
fast the boarding house cook provided. 
Then she wrote this story of her first ex- 
periment as a warning and a hejp for other 
bachelor maids. She has not proved yet 
that to get one’s breakfast 4s an economy 
of time, but she will try for at least three 
times before she gives up entirely, 


be 
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Busy Days for Muskrats. 


CTIVE preparation for Winter is now 
at its height no less among the mam- 
mals than with the south-bound birds. 

There are no busier places than the large 
swamps that one. finds anywhere between 
Long Island and San Francisco. The bea- 
vers long ago left these and they are no 
longer to be seen bullding their dams or 
making their Winter houses, but another 
animal only a little less interesting 1s to 
be found in infinite numbers. 

This is the muskrat. He is a pretty little 
fellow, though it is very hard to get a 
glimpse of him in the daytime. One may 
see his work, however, by taking a boat or 
canoe and pushing through the creeks and 
bayous. His house looks like a pile of 
grass rising from the water. 

If the observer examines one of these 
piles to-day and then again to-morrow and 
the next day he will notice that every 
morning the pile is larger than it was the 
day before and has fresh-cut grass upon it. 
He is thickening the walls, so that he may 
snuggle up warmly through the Winter 
monthe. 

If one takes a rake or pitchfork and tears 
off the top of the house he will hear, be- 
fore he has gone far, a liquid sort of 
“chug "’ made by a frightened animal es- 
caping into the water. When the top has 
all been torn away the explorer will find 
in the centre of the heap an opening lined 
with soft grass and the down from “ cat- 
tails." This is the home of the muskrat 
family. 

If one cares to go to the swamp at dusk 
or at dawn and remain very still, he will 
see the rat at work, swimming to the bank 
or to a clump of grass, and after cutting a 
few stocks swimming back to the house 
and working them into the structure. He 
works all night in this way and sometimes, 
if the region is remote from settlements, in 
the daytime as well. 

In a« little swale near the Bronx River 
just above Bronxville a house appeared a 
year ago, and an observer who has watched 
it carefully says four little ones have ap- 
peared during the past Summer. Now these 
are full-grown muskrats, and domestic ar- 
rangements are undergoing alterations ac- 
cordingly. 

Whether the old ones told the youngsters 
that the house was not large enough for so 
many will probably never be determined, 
but the youngsters have been busily en- 
gaged of late cutting grass and reeds and 
flags and weaving them together for a 
house. 

When ice comes to cover the pond’ the 
animals will not hibernate as do some of 
their neighbors, but will remain very wide 
awake. Their houses are warm within and 
their far becomes “ prime,"’ as the trap- 
pers say. The rats leave the nest by div- 
ing, come up at airholes to breathe, eat 
roots of grasses that are found beneath the 
ice, and sometimes, venturing out through 
an airhole, they vary their diet by raiding 
a farmer's cornfield or even entering his 
barn or root cellar. 





Dangers in Shooting Quail. 


HE quail season, which opened the Ist 
of November, is giving unlimited sport 
to gunners, whose range extends from 

ocean to ocean. With the exception of a 
few isolated regions, such as the mountains, 
the pine woods, and the Florida marshes, 
the quail is to be found in every part of the 
country. 

Whatever other game may fail, the quail 
seems certain to be with us always, for a 
single pair will hatch a covey of from 
twelve to twenty, and the birds as a conse- 
quence multiply with wonderful rapidity. 
The hunters will find the game in patches 
of brush, along old fence rows, in swamps, 
and sround cornfields. When a flock is 
scattered the call of “ Bob White, Bob 
White" coming from every hiding place 
betrays the fugitives to the hunter. 

The danger of quail shooting is nowher+ 
nea’ so great as that of hunting deer 
There is now and then an accident, how- 
ever, The novice seeing a bird arise is lia- 
ble to forget in throwing his gun into line 
that his companion is just beyond. There 
is one other source of danger. The hunters 
must be ready to shoot Instantly and so 
earry their guns cocked. The novice is 
pretty sure once in the course of his hunt- 
ing to forget this and thoughtlessly to pull 
the trigger. However, it is to the credit of 
human intelligence to say that very few 
men do this twice. 


Grouse shooting is attended by the same 
dangers. The brush is usually so thick on 
the grounds that the hunter can see but a 
few yards in any direction and must shoot 
the instant a grouse arises, which gives 
him very little time to think about the 
probable location of his companions. In 
the days of hammer guns the danger was 
still greater, for a hammer would now and 
then catch on the brush as the hunter went 
through the thicket, and since the brush 
slipped before the gun came to full cock 
the latter would go off, sometimes with fa- 
tal effect. . 

Ornithologists are amused at the contrast 
in intelligence between the Canada grouse 
and the ruffed grouse. The latter, if the 
hunter takes with him into the woods a 
barking dog, wil! go into a tree to avoid the 
dog, and the instant the hunter comes with- 
in sight will fly, for it has learned that. 


' . 


what gives safety from the dog will not at 
all suffice in the case of the man. 

The Canada grouse has not kept up with 
the times and cannot apparentiy learn that 
the man {fs not bo easy to avoid as the dog 
or fox. As a result the bird will jump into 
a tree when dog and man approach and sit 
there while the hunter fires shot after shot, 
if it chance that so many are needed. The 
writer has seen three shots fired at a Cana- 
da grouse before the bird moved from its 
perch. 

The same bird has been known in Sum- 
mer, when its young were with it, to bristle 
up after the manner of a sitting hen and 
run at a man who came too near its brood, 
just as the hen will sometimes attack the 
small boy who tries to catch a chick. 


Rabbit Hunting in Jersey. 


HE dawn of Nov. 1, calm and fair and 
beautiful, was like the many lovely 
mornings of October. Nature had not 

marked off any sudden transition from the 
eighth to the ninth month of the year 1901. 
The little birds sang cheerily on bush and 
brier; the squirrels hustled about among 
the fallen leaves for the toothsome chest- 
nut, and the rabbits seampered through 
rustling weeds and sheltering copse in the 
very fullness of long-eared liberty and legal 
protection. 

Thus it seemed in the heart of nature, 
but not thus was it.in the heart of man. 
The writer had just turned over in bed for 
that hour of sweet sleep which is said to 
enhance the attractiveness of noble feat- 
ures, when, bang! bang! came a shocking 
sound directly under his window! What 
was this? Did he dream? Was it the 
Fourth of July? 

“Hello, out there!" he 
are you doing any way?" 

For his chickens were squawking and 
flying around the back dooryard, and their 
antics suggested at once a poacher after 
domestic fowl. From the depths of the 
garden shrubbery issued this reply: 

“To-day iss the law oudt! Der rabbits 
iss as much mine as yours! "’ 

“Get out, get out! "’ responded the man 
who had lost his sleep. “I will not have 
them shot! You are a trespasser! "’ 

“Com hee-er! "' answered the disgruntled 
sportsman, waving his empty gun in a 
threatening manner. ‘‘Com hee-er!" 

“No; I'll not come!" shouted the 
in his nightgown. 

After a lively interchange of 
abuse, in both choice and broken English, 
the intruder left, and an attempt was made 
to catch the interrupted nap. 

But alas! the battle was on! The entire 
German population of Guttenberg, Union 
Hill, and Jersey City had taken to the 
field. Men, dogs, and guns waxed apace. 
By 9 o'clock the uproar was terrific. 

Across the way, a widow saw 
two guns, and five dggs chase a rabbit 
under her barn. She protested, and 
contingent withdrew. 

Five minutes later the awakened sleeper 
ordered five men and five guns off of his 
lawn, And still they came. Moved to 
desperation, he got hurriedly into 


yelled; “ what 


man 


brush, and began furiously painting signs 
which said: 
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So the day wore on, until the beleaguered } 
concentration 


writer found himselt unconsciously 
muring: ‘“ Would that night 
would come!"’ 
strangest sight of all. 
Horseback! 

Over in the near-by pasture lot loomed tc 
the view a fat Teuton on a bay pony—game 
bag, big boots, short, double-barreled cun 
and all. Three stout fellows hammered 
the inoffensive bushes with sticks, and four 
1oble hounds wagged their tails and bayed 
1loud under the deep-voiced commands of 
their master. The observer looked, saw, 
ind fled! 

Although the bunnies had shown them- 
selves freely during the month of October, 
on this Ist day of November the historian 
of the battle counted only one—and thut 
one sought for wisdom and a refuge under 
the lady's barn. And this goes to show 
that Brother Rabbit knew something if 
Mister Man did not! 


Quails That Vanish on Long Island. 


ALKING with a friend just returned 
from a quail-shooting trip on Long 
Island, the subject of stocking North- 

ern preserves with quail shipped from the 
South and Southwest came up. 

The gentleman is a member of a club that 
has a lease on about 3,000 acres of land 
fifty miles out on the island for shooting 
purposes. He said: 

“Our club has made a practice of putting 
out fifty pairs of quail each Spring. These 
birds are supplied by dealers in the South 
and Southwest, and while they are smaller 
and of somewhat different coloring than 
the native Long Island quail, they are pret- 
ty good game birds. 

“They seem to breed all right and expe- 
rience no great trouble in raising their 
breods, for during the Summer and early 
Fall the club receives many encouraging 
reports from the resident farmers as to 
their progress. 

“ Why, even as late as three weeks before 
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the opening of the shooting season—on Nov. 
1—I received word from the farmer who 
usually acts as my guide telling me that a 
great number of coveys of these * planted’ 
birds had been reported on our grounds and 
that the prospect of sport with them was 
promising. 

“ But what was the result? Out of the 
fifty birds in my string for the four days’ 
hunt only eight were of the ‘imported’ 
variety. 
other club members, 

“How to account for it at the beginning 
of the season I do not know. The weather 
there is mild and the cover on our grounds 
is particularly good. If the disappearance 
occurred at the end of the season it might 
be attributed to their inability to survive 
the rather severe Winters of Long Island. 
They are less hurdy than our Northern 
quail, and the fact of their Southern ex- 
traction would argue against their with- 
standing the same climatic conditions as 
the native birds. We do not expect it of 
them. 

‘What becomes of the bulk of them after 
they attain full size and before the open 
season is certainly a mystery. We thought 
for the first few seasons that they had 
probably strayed from our preserves to a 
better feeding ground, but inqutries brought 
replies stating that to a greater or less ex- 
tent the same conditions prevailed over the 
entire shooting area of the island. 

“Migration has been put forward as a 
possible solution, but it hardly seems prob- 
able, for, while that may be plausible on 
the mainland, it doesn't seem to fit this 
case, considering the geographical situation 
of Long Island, with great bodies of water 
on its eastern, northern, and southern sides 
and the Borough of Brooklyn on the west- 
ern end. And while the length of flight of 
the quail is a mooted subject, almost every 
one with any pretense to authority puts it 
at considerably less than a mile. 

*“ But the fact remains that they disap- 
pear. Where they go or how they go I 
know not. Suffice it to say, however, that 
in the future one Long Island gun club will 
confine itself to Northern quails for stock- 
ing purposes.” 


Dangerous Deer Hunting. 


HAT the shooting 
season passed without 
fatal something to 

thankful for, at the same time to be won- 

dered at, for few years have gone by since 
the advent of the short open season with- 
out their of serious injuries and 
deaths by gunshot. 

To one who has never before indulged in 
the sport on Long Island, who makes 
his first visit there of the 


Long Island deer 
of 101 has 


accidents is be 


record 


and 


on one open 


' days, the existing conditions and the fear- 


ful possibilities of accident will be 
palling. It will strike him almost 
credible that such great numbers of men, 
understanding the conditions existing there, 


will brave the risks for the remote chance 


ap- 


as 


| of securing the coveted prize of a deer. 


To give some idea of the reasons which 
go to make deer hunting such a hazardous 
sport there, it will be necessary to ex- 
the conditions. First, there is the 
shortness of the open season—only four 
days—and its arrangements—the first two 
Wednesdays and the first, two Fridays. 
This, with the accessibility of the district 
to New York City and Brooklyn, (it being 
only a fifty-mile run from Thirty-fourth 
Street or Flatbush Avenue station, via 
the Long Island Railroad,) tends to the 
a great army of hunters 
in the “ deer lands’ on each shooting day. 

For it is not every large city that has 
deer hunting provided so close to its door, 
and the temptation to take advantage of it 
is enhanced by the fact that the huntsmen 
may leave either one of the boroughs on 
the night before the day on which shooting 
deer is permitted, put up over night in one 
of the numerous boarding houses or farm- 
houses in the district, hunt all the open 
day, and get back to his city home in the 
evening, thereby losing only one day from 
their business. 

They pack the east-bound train to suffo- 
cation. But it is not only from the cities 
that they come—from all over Long Island, 
by train, by wagon, and afoot they flock 
into the deer lands, recalling the rushes 
into Oklahoma and the Indian Territories 
on the occasions of the granting of home 
sites by the Government. 

The prevailing ‘‘ timber "’ on Long Island 
is scrub oak and pine, and in this particu- 
lar locality the woods are densely grown 
with underbrush. The leaves of the oak, 
while yellowish with the approaching Win- 
ter, have not as yet fallen from the trees 
in any great numbers, and with but few 
open places in the thicket, it is extremely 
difficult to see objects but a short distance 
away. 

It is in these thickets and this limited 
area, probably not more than three square 
miles in all, that this great army of gun- 
ners must secrete themselves. And it is 
this necessity for secretion that contributes 
the greatest source of danger. While the 
law reads that deer may be shot only from 
sunrise to sunset, great numbers of the 
hunters have taken up their “stands” in 
the woods on the night before, as the com- 
petition for choice positions is very keen, 
and practically all are in position long be- 
fore daylight. 

So that the first suspicion of approaching 
dawn finds the woods literally swarming 
with hunters, Behind almost every tree, 
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behind every bush, and behind anything 
that holds out the least semblance of cover 
they lurk. 

The South Side Club, whose members are 
mostly wealthy New Yorks, has a private 
game preserve which includes about half 
of the “deer grounds,"’ and as the mem- 
bers do not molest the deer by hounding, 
the deer, when started by the dogs in the 
public lands outside the club grounds, seek 
the protection of this ‘inclosure. Thus it is 
along the line of the “fence” (a single 
strand of wire strung on four-foot posts) of 

: this preserve the hunters are clustered 
thickest. 


The dogs are put to work as soon as day- 
light will permit. And when the hound 
strikes a warm trail and “ gives tongue" 
and the deer dashes through the thicket 
making his course for the club preserves, 
it is then when the fun commences. At 
first greeted by eccasional shots as he 
flashes by, offering but a fleeting target 
to the hunters far out in the public lands, 
the intervals between the shots lessen, 
and his race is marked by an ever-increas- 
ing bombardment, until, reaching the neigh- 
borhood of the fence, he is met by a gua 

| fire that would put to shame a Tammany 
Fourth of July picnic, 

It is at these moments that the game 

changes from an enjoyable sport to some- 
| thing akin to the meeting of rival military 
forces. Buckshot fly thick and fast every- 
| where, cutting the leaves from the trees 
overhead, throwing the dirt into one’s face 
as they strike the ground, and with an 
ominous “chunk” imbedding themselves 
in the trunks of the surrounding trees. 
But it is surprising how familiarity 
breeds contempt. The first experience or 
two sends the cold chills racing up and 
down your back, and your one thought is 
to keep a friendly tree trunk between you 
and the running deer, but it gradually be- 
comes an old story, and you find yourself 
wondering not whether will be shot, 
but whether you will be fortunate enough 
to get in a shot at the game. 


you 


place are hunters compelled 
in such quarters 
as on Long Island. While a great deal has 
been said and written to the dangers 
of hunting in the Maine woods during the 
deer and moose season, it must be re- 
| membered that the element of risk is not 
in the density of the hunting population, 
but rather in the extremely long range of 
the modern rifle, (some of these arms hav- 
; ing a flat trajectory range of 0) yards,) 
which, fortunately, does not enter into the 
Long Island generally 
trowned on, entirely 
placed by the shotgun. 
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being 


greatest menace of all is the crimin- 
who, intent only 
away in the di- 
rustling leaf or cracking 
to the crowded 
| dition of the To them, more 
other may be credited 
ecerious accidents of past seasons 

| But, be the danger great, the 
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ever s0 
sport is becoming more popular, and each 
finds a greater number of 
being the case, it 
for those contemplating 
a Lorg Island deer hunting trip to procure 
either a substantial coat of armor or an ace 
} cident policy. 
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And 


would be advisable 


devotees, such 


Gigantic Muscallonge. 


HASE § 
missioner 


OSBORNE, 
of 


tailroad Come- 
Michigan, formerly 

State Game Warden, says the first 
time he fished in the famous waters of 
Lake Superior’s north shore is memorable 
as giving him the surprise of his life. 

“A party of had gone there in a 
yacht,”” he said, “and anchoring in the 
shelter of a little island, thought we would 
try for muscallonge. Most of us took boats 
and went out In parties of two and three. 





us 


‘T was the first one in my boat to get a 
bite, and when I landed it the fish weighed 
twenty-two pounds. We caught several 
more of that size, and as it was many 
times better than any fishing we ever had 
before I never doubted ours had been a re- 
markable success. I was thinking how the 
othes fellows on the yacht would stare at 
our catch and how they would secretly 
envy us when we pulled back to the vessel. 

“We were the first to return and we 
spread our catch out for the inspection of 
the others when they should climb aboard. 
Then we saw one of the boats coming and 
waited anxiously. When its occupants 
came on deck they had three fish bigger 
than our biggest, and when all were back 
on the yacht we found that every one. had 
a muscallonge bigger than any we had 
caught.” 





Crab Fishing Extraordinary. 


For ingenuity in the crabfishing line the 
North Carolina raccoon is not least on the 
list. When seeking crabs, of which he is 
extremely fond, he repairs to a swamp 
and hangs his tail over the water. 

The crabs, thinking they have discovered 
something to eat, immediately lay hold 
of it, whereupon the wily animal, feeling 
the pinch, gives his tail a sudden jerk and 
lands his prey. 

He retires with it a short distance und 
proceeds to make a meal—being careful, 
however, to get the crab crosswise in his 
mouth that he may not suffer from its 
nippers. 
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HE sun enters the sign Capricornus on 
the 22d, and astronomical Winter be- 
gins on the same date. The point in 

the sun's path reached at that time is 
known as the solstice, which word means 
a standing still. At this point in his 
course the sun moves very slowly, so that 
when his face is first turned toward us 
we find his motion about slow as 
at any time during the year. While it 
is a joyful thing to know that the days 
are getting longer and the heat increasing, 
it will be many weeks before we can really 
fe2l the change. Storms will damage prop- 
erty, tempests will rage, and cold congeal 
us, but after awhile we shall be made well 
aware that the dominion of ice and snow 
his been dissipated and that Spring and 
Winter have embraced. 
While the Christian 
at this great physical epoch, it is n the 
less the beginning of the natural year. The 
oldest nations of the earth, heathen though 
they lived far nearer to nature than 
do we supposed-to-be-more-enlight- 
ened Their bh when the 
sun his furthest sonth 
of the 
long 


dancing 


as 


year <loes not begin 


ne 


were, 
of this 
period 

had 
It was the jubilee 
ple nature the 
when, with music 
ferings, they paid homage to 
ties they worshipped, and 
they relied with 
sun their 
representative of 
ter the 

to religious worship 

The diminution in the amount of daylight 
slight in December compared what it 
November, thout 
there is practically 
length 
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20th 
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point 
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ipated leur 
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the rude dei 
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anti 


unquestioning 
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simple 
the deity, 
time parti 


was to 


solstice ularly 


is ‘o 
was in October 
the time of the 
no difference for several days 
of the day on the 13th is 1 

seven minutes, which decre 

to nine hours four m 

with the year return t& hour 
and seven minutes. The equation of time, 
or the difference between me appar- 
ent time, also at a minimum, that 
the actual time of sunrising and sunsetting 
shows but little change. 


It odd to 
the last month of the 
should from the Latin 
meaning month. But the name 
was given when the year began in March 
with the vernal equinox eanuary 
has been considered as the first montt 
it and have been before 
March, this month's name in reailty a 
misnomer, but it was retained to prevent 
greater confusion than that which existed 

The new moon comes in on the 10th, the 
last quartering of the old moon happen- 
ing on the 2d The moon when the 
closes about twenty-one days old, 
that figure, 21, is the epact for the year 
1002, and forms a valuable quantity in 
church calendar computations On the 
18th the first quartering of the moon hap- 
pens, and the last phase for 1901 comes on 
Christmas Day, when the old man, fol- 
lowing the example of many an unworthy 
member of our worldly sphere, becomes 
full. We might say he us the bad 
example, his experience takes place 
shortly after 7 o'clock in the morning, 
when visions of sugar plums are supposed 
to be doing the dancing in our heads. 
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All of the most conspicuous planets are 
grouped this month with the evening stars, 
and will continue {in that category until 
after the coming of the new year. Venus 
leads in brilliancy and size, and is easily 
queen of the evening sky. She is now 
3 hours and 15 minutes behind the sun 
in setting, and increases this interval by 
two minutes toward the middle of the 
month, After this she will draw gradually 
in toward the sun, but for the rest of the 
month the lessening distance between the 
two will hardly be noticeable, 

Jupiter's claim to the title of being the 
most important of the heavenly host was 
wrested from him last month, when, by 
comparison, he failed to shine with a 
lustre equal to that of his fair rival. 
However, he is a most successful second, 
and that would under other circumstances 
be honor sufficient, but, having played 
first fiddle, none of the other instruments 
seem satisfactory to him. We can readily 
perceive a widening of the space between 
‘Venus and Jupiter, as well as a gradual 
approach of the latter to the sunset spot. 
He is only a bit over two hours behind the 
sur at present, and when the month closes 
will be only fifty-five minutes. 


Saturn is still a very near neighbor of 
Jupiter, but is a bit nearer the sun, and 
in the race toward the point of conjunction 
with the latter will manage to gain several 
minutes more and be first to reach the 
goal. This nearness to the sun so dims 
the light of Saturn as to render him 
rather an inconspicuous’ object. When, 
however, the scene shifter rings the 
changes toward Spring we shall have 
Saturn growing larger and becoming far 
more noticeable. 

Mars, the warlike, is also training in ex- 
cellent company, and, although having 
rather a minor part, is one of the quartet 
of brilliants that adorn that portion of the 
sky in which they are sojourning at pres- 
ent. Mars is one hour and three-quarters 
away from the sun just now, but so ma- 
jJestic is his movement that this is. de- 

hour at the month’s 


and } 





year | 


on the 17th with Jupiter. Mercury 
the moon are in conjunction on the 
0th, the last day of the old moon, and on 
the 18th there a meeting between 
Mercury and Uranus. We 
Mercury in December, as it has drawn in 
toward the sun to an extent quite suf- 
ficient to put it in the shade. 
Uranus is not of sufficient 
be seen by unaided vision just 
as it is very close to the sun. 

ascension of the planet is 17 hours 2 min- 
utes, and declination 22 degrees 50 minutes 
south, which are increased toward the close 
of the month. 

Neptune and the full 
junction on Christmas, the planet 
always takes more or water in his 
there need be no apprehensions felt on his 
account. On the 23d the planet is in op- 
position with the sun, and we have him at 
his and best position for observa- 
tion for the year. So far away is he, how- 
that have to take these com- 
parative qualities altogether on faith. 


‘Striking the Bell. 
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The right 


in con- 


moon are 
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less 
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largest 


ever, we 


himself 
morn- 
make 


worthy citizen tinds 

half awake at that hour in the 
ing when it impossible to 
any approximate guess at the time, judging 
from the quality of sunlight that creep 
through his drawn What shall 
he Turn over and doze again, thus to 
run the risk of oversleeping, or get up, look 
at the clock, destroy all further 
prospect of repose? 
If he happens to 
border-land between sleeping and 
he is apt to wait for the first 
clock to decide whether he 
nap take a shivering stroll 
morning tub; in this dreamy 
then, what a rousing, maddening 
devastating shock receives 
silly bell strikes Half-past what? 
His only relief is to get up and look at the 
clock, and, whatever be the hour, his sleep 
is over. 

Vexatious as may be the method of ring- 
ing the half-hour on shore, the whole 
tem of time telling aboard ship is yet more 
complicated, confusing, and 
At noon the bell is struck 
periods of two; at 12:30 there is 
at 1 there are two strokes in quick succes- 
at 1:30 three bells (two, followed by 
one after a short interval.) and so on until 
4 o'clock, the beginning of the first dog- 
watch, when eight bells are sounded again 

The identical process is from 4 
until 8, from 8 to midnight to 4 
In the morning, and so on duri: 
peried of four hours 
bells are sounded again at noon of the suc- 


is 


curtain 


do? 


and so 


lightful 
waking, 
the 
shall finish his 
toward the 
indecision 


be on that de 


notes of 
or 


and soul- 
he when the 


once! 


sys 


cumbersome. 
eight times in 
one stroke, 


sion, 


repeated 
midnight 
eight 


cessive until 


ceeding day. Thus, six bells may 
7, or 11 o'clock in the 
or night. 
Nobody 
continuing 


morning, afternoon, 
seems to know the reason for 
this antiquated system of tell- 
ing time, which often is confusing enough 
to cause much discomfort to the tired 
officer in his well earned ** watch below.” 
At anchor and at sea, with the exception 
of eight bells, noon, the process of having 
the bell struck is simplicity itself. At any 
hour or half hour the Captain's sentry, 
who is walking his post directly under the 
ship's clock, salutes the officer of the deck 
and gives him the hour, 11 o'clock. 
The officer sings out: ‘‘ Messenger, strike 
six bells,’’ and the bell is forthwith sounded. 

When at sea, however, the procedure of 
announcing the noon hour brings into play 
a vast amount of that military quantity 
known as “red tape.”’ As 12 o'clock ap- 
proaches the navigator and his assistants 
gather with their sextants in a little group 
on the quarterdeck, where they are joined 
by the executive officer. 


Just as the sun crosses the meridian the 
navigator calis ‘‘mark,’’ and, turning to 
the executive, announces: ‘‘ Twelve o'clock, 
Sir.”" A messenger has been waiting at his 
side and the executive orders him to in- 
form the Captain that it is noon. Instead 
of proceeding directly to the Captain the 
messenger goes to the cabin sentry, stands 
at attention, and says: “ Twelve o'clock.” 

The sentry opens the cabin door, stands 
at attention, salutes, and announces, 
“Twelve o'clock, Sir." The Captain looks 
up from his desk and remarks curtly, 
* Make it so.” Thereupon the sentry re- 
turns to the messenger, tells him to “ make 
it so, Sir.’’ The messenger then marches to 
the officer of the deck, touches his cap, and 
reports ‘‘ Make it so, Sir.” The last named 
officer immediately gives the order to the 
Quartermaster of the watch: “ Strike eight 
bells,” and the hour is then sounded. 

This is practically the manner in which 
the bell is struck in most of the naval ser- 
vices, but the British have a custom that 
seems strange at first to an alien seaman, 
inasmuch as seven belis in the dog watches 
is never struck aboard an English warship. 
This is for the reason that the famous mu- 
tiny of the Nore was to have begun at 7:30 
in the evening. The plans of the mutineers 
were discovered and the mutiny was frus- 
trated by instructions to the Quartermaster 
not to sound the bell at that hour, and it 
has never been sounded since then. 

For the same reason the English officers 
always use the port gangway when leaving 
or coming aboard ship, as the mutineers 
‘were to assemble at the starboard gangway. 
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port gangway is turned 
enlisted men and 


vices, while the 
over to the use of the 
their friends. 

The bells on most of our warships are not 
composed entirely of bell metal as are those 
of other navies, but are largely made up of 
nickel or silver pieces contributed by school 
children of the State or city after which 
the vessel is named, or by the workmen | 
who have aided in her construction. This | 
accounts largely for the distinetive, 
low tone of the bell of an American man-o’- 
war when striking the hour compared with | 
the bells of foreign vessels. | 

A change in the naval regulations has 
done away with the accuracy of an old 
song that used to be dear to the heart of 
the homeward-bound sailor. When chang- 
ing watches, lookouts, &c., at midnight the 
old familiar order “ Strike eight bells has 
been altered to ‘Strike the bell eight,” 
thus ruining the rhythm of the ballad that 
the ancient mariner once loved to troll on 
Saturday night at sea with the long, home- | 
ward-bound pennant trailing aloft: 


mel- | 


“ Strike eight bells, call the watch, 
Relieve the wheel and chain 

Oh, won't we have a jolly time 
When we get home again!" 


ROWAN STEVENS. 
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on board ship at the discretion 
commanding officer, and he is | 
liberal in his permission to 
the sailors, so long as they take that 
the cleanliness of the decks is not impaired 
Moreover, he has at least 
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tiful animal with color like a tiger, 
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ane behavior of those on an English flage 
ship in a Japanese port. 

Side by side on the deck were two ken- 
nels, the homes of two mastiffs, one of 
which belonged to the Admiral, the other 
the Fleet Captain. Whether the Ad- 
miral's dog appreciated his own upper rang 
not apparent—he conducted himself 
the modesty that ususally is assuci- 
with genuine high degree. 


tu 


wes 
with 


Rut the Captain's dog was fully aware 
it, for he was taught not to overlook 
overstep the difference in their posi- 

Consequently, when they were iet 
out of their kennels or sent back to them 
the Captain’s mastiff never ventured tz2 
precede the Admiral’s, but always waited 
with ceremonious meekness until his supe- 
riot cogship had stepped out or in. 

The navy dog most famous in the serv- 
ice pet of the berthdeck. He was 
only a little yellow mongrel, but he was 
wercerfully intelligent. He would answer 
the call to quarters as promptly as the 
men, ané at gun drill always ran and took 
station by the same gun. When boats 
were called away, although there is a dif- 
ferent for each boat's crew, he 
would others, but would 
never fail jump for his own. When 
were called he took his stand 
with the crew, had his own little ham- 
mock swung, and he not only slept in it, 
but slept lying on his back like any sailor. 

A cruiser that spent several years in the 
East had board a very interesting li:- 
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most remarkable of an English 
ip wa i monstrous cockroach. He was 

3 kk and one inch broad. 

the sailors had tamed him and 
him a cage with a little kennel 
orner of it. This insect prodigy 
learned recognize his master's voice, 
and he heard him call hurry 
out from his kennel in response. 

Among other odd pets that have been be- 
loved by English was a seal, who 
had a tank residence on board and a daily 
round of and duty; his pleasure 
meals a day, his duty a bath after 
1. Another was a deer who would 
quid of tobacco with so much de- 
the fellow-feeling aroused by his 
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O the great majority of persons 10 | 
| read accounts of the success of Amer- 


ican capital and of American promot- | 
ers in London—the “‘ American iny 
if you will—the fact is probably not real- 
ized that London has always been the 
modern world’s centre for the floating of all 
of financial enterprises, and that 
Americans have long been conspicuous 
among the army of company promoters 
who have laid siege to the stronghold of | 
British capital. 

Only, in the past, success has been, when 
achieved, less spectacular than now, while 
thousands upon thousands of individual 
failures, which have constituted one of the 
most pathetic romances of the modern Bab- 
ylon, have had their story told, when chron- 
icled at all, by the briefest of newspaper 
paragraphs. 

The number of Americans who have in 
the past fifty years gone to London with 
the purpose of enlisting British capital in 
the thousand and one projects with which 
they have been concerned can, of course, 
only be roughly guessed at, but all who 
have knowledge of the matter know it to 
be exceedingly large. 

Some of these have been concerned with 
ambitious schemes involving millions of 
dollars and the erection of enormous plants; 
others, again, have had in view simply the 
disposition of a few acres of mineral lands 
or the sale of an unimportant patent. 

It is amusing at first to witness the 
tribulations of these “ waiters’’ and to 
listen to their comments upon the Eng- 
lishmen’s ““slowness."" Their disgust at the 
peculiarly English institution of holidays 
at all times and seasons is unlimited. 


Just as they imagined they had the proper 
people interested, along came the Christmas 
and New Year's holidays of two weeks, or 
the Easter holidays of the same length, or 
the Whitsuntide holidays, or the Summer 
holidays, (whose length is quite indefinite,) 
or the hunting season; and by the time the 
Londoners got back to business the whole 
matter had to be gone into again, with the 
chance that in the interval some other 
scheme would have claimed attention, to 
the side-tracking of the particular one in 
question, 

It is amusing at first, but it soon passes 
into the pathetic. If a man has the cour- 
age and the perseverance and the means to 
keep himself alive he may win out in the 
end; lacking them he gives up the fight and 
devotes his energies to earning a sufficiency 
to live upon. 

There is one man in London who spent 


asion,"’ 


sorts 


| the 


Now he lives in a 
in the West End. But 
his temporary sojourn in 


hit 


sidence 


since made his 


handsome re 
he never forgets 
lodging house, and often pays the old 
place a visit, where he makes a point of 
introducing himself to the occupant for the 
time being, whoever he may be, of the 
room which was once his. 

In such places may be found not only the 
unsuccessful promoter, but hundreds of 
men whom misfortune has forced from 
abodes of luxury. 

“A gentleman emerged,” said a New 
Yorker, describing one of these places, 
“from one of the dismal Httle chambers 
wearing a silk hat and frock coat and 
carrying a walking stick with a silver han- 
dle. His appearance was distinguished. 

“When he had gone the landlord told us 
the man’s history. He had come to the 
house some nine months before, expecting 
to remain only a week or two. He had 
then been in London about a year endeavor- 
ing to interest capital in an American en- 
terprise in which he had himself invested 
his last dollar. 


“At the end of the year his means were 
pretty well exhausted, and he had been 
obliged to give up the hotel where ‘he was 
staying and take the humbler quarters in 
which we found him. For a while he had 
paid 7s. a week for one of the better rooms, 
but as time dragged by and his business 
still failed to come to a head he had been 
forced to still further economize, and now 
lived in one of the sixpenny cages."’ 


There ts a difference between this class 
of London's population and the “ drifter” 
population of New York. In London it is 
the once-prosperous man who constitutes 
so large a proportion of the indigent, the 
man with whom ambition has become but a 
memory. In New York the “ drifter” has 
either always drifted, or he is young and 
still hopeful, keyed up by the prevailing 
optimism of the strong New World. 


The company promoter who fails does not 
figure among the drivers of omnibuses, and 
he is not likely to be found working along 
the docks. What becomes of him? That is 
a mystery to mfost of the world except him- 
self. 

Probably he just “ passes on.” Failure 
may have been merited, but there are hun- 
dreds—thousands—who have done their best, 
honestly, and failed. Perhaps—sad com- 
mentary—their honesty has in cases con-' 
tributed to their failure. 

These are they who have “ nearly suc 
ceeded’ in Mfe. Their name is legion, and 
London ts their habitation. ~ 





New York Historical 
Soctety are now looking forward 
with interest to celebrating the 

centennial of that organization in its fine 

new home, which is to occupy the entire 
block on Central Park West, between Sev- 
enty-sixth and Seventy-seventh Streets. 

The sum of $100,000 has been raised for 

building purposes, and as the society has 

owned the land for several years, there is 
nothing to pay for real estate. It is hoped 
that the funds may be sufficient by next 

Spring to begin operations 

The ninety-seventh birthday 
clety was celebrated recently, and the 
principal ‘ was Charles Francis 

Adams, of the Massachusetts 

Hiistorical There has always been 

bond these two eties, 

for John Pintard, of New York's early 
shipping merchants, and who gave his 

oalth and time freely for many worthy 
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ne impressed some of 
citizens with the importance of organizing 
a historical society, and the Massachu- 
setts body, the first of its kind this 
country, was the result 

Pintard has ever sines 
“the father of historical 
interest which he took 
will the chief theme 
read before the New York 
clety ite December meeting 
James Grant Wilson 

The eleven men whose 
elice cherished for 
organizing the New York 
clety were Egbert Benson, 
ton, the Rev. Drs. William 
Miller, John A. Abeel, and John 
Dr David Hosack, Anthony 
Samuel Bayard, Peter G, Stuyve 
John Pintard. 

The City of New York 
society room 
from 1804 to isin Then 
taken In the old Government 
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time. In 1816 the society moved to the New 
York Institution, where it remained until 
1852; then it roomed in Remsen's Broadway 
building, near Chambers Street, until 1837. 
the latter year to 1S41 it was found 
in the Stuyvesant Institute, and from 1841 
to 187 the New York University gave the 
patrons of history a home in the old Wash- 
ington Square Building. In 1857, for the 
first time, the society became ssor of 
its own hone, corner of Second 
Ileventh Street, where it has r« 
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Clinton, Morgan Lewis, and 
Egbert Benson, of the « 
wus the first President the 
order of succession, are: Gouverneur 
ris, De Witt Clinton, David Hosack, 
Kent, Morgan Lewis, Peter G 
Peter Augustus Jay, Albert Gallatin, Lu- 
ther Bradivh, Frederic de Peyster, Hamil- 
ton Fish, Augustus Schell, Benjamin H 
Field, John Alsop King, and Eugene A 
Hoffman The present incumbent, Dean 
Hoffman of the General Semi- 
nary, was chosen at 
last January. 
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lect 


original plan of the founders to col- 
American historical material 
faithfully carried to ¢ 
overcrowded condition of it 
The Iibrary alone contains over 
umes, It particularly rich in town 
county history and in genealogical lore 

With the exception of the New England 
Genealogical Soctety’ collection, that of 
the New York Historical Society is the 
largest in this regard in the United States 
Since the numerous patriotic societies have 
stimulated the investigation of family his- 
tory the genealogical collection in the See- 
ond Avenue rooms has great 
mand 

In its early days the New York Legi 
ure appropriated $17,000 to aid the 
in publixhing volumes of rare Colonial rec- 
ords, These have invaluable to the 
student American history 

But it is not alone in books 
scripts that the rooms of the 
sent features both curious and 
There are a museum and an 
attached. The treasure in these have prac- 
tically been buried and few outsiders who 
would be interested in them know of their 
existence 

But plans have now been made for a 
large picture gallery and museum rooms in 
the new ‘building, which will always be 
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open to the public. The pictures are now 
hung upon the walls in the hallway around 
the library in successive tiers, and in small 
rooms at the top of the building. The 
Egyptian collection, which is one of the 
finest in the country, is crowded into small 
cases or almost hidden from sight in dark 
corners. 

This Egyptian collection consists of over 
1,000 pieces. It was gathered by Henry 
Abbott in Egypt over half a century ago 
and came into the possession of the society 
in 1850 

One of the finest specimens is the neck- 
lace, with earrings, of the first Pharaoh, 
the celebrated Menes, whose reign has been 
fixed at 2.7%) B. C. There is also the gold 
signet rign of Shoofoo, better known as 
Cheops, builder of the great pyramid and 
who was in his activity 2,925 years previous 
to the Christian era. 

The art gallery contains nearly 900 paint- 
ings. About 200 of these are American por- 
traits, in themselves forming one of the 
finest collections of American portraits in 
existence. Only a limited number of artists 
and art lovers know of the treasures that 
hang on the walls of the dingy building 

Gilbert Stuart is represented by two ex- 
cellent portraits of Washington and Jeffer- 
Charles Peale is seen to advantage In 
a Washington and an Alexander Hamilton 

Another fine portrait of the latter 
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tard, painted from life 
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days 
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ases sides 
what 


be shown 


There isa peculiar official document signed 
the Dutch Governor, Peter 
Stuyvesant, making a Brant of land to frans 
Jansen. It is written in Dutch, but the signa- 
ture of Stuyvesant clear and 
characteristic. It bears the date of 1604 
Closely following this is a Thanksgiving 
proclamation signed Anthony Cole, the 
last Dutch Governor island ever had 

Another curlosity the original deed 
which formed the last bill of sale of Staten 
Island from the Indians This is in Eng- 
lish, and it was signed April 13, 1670. It 
relates that the contracting parties are 
Francis Lovelace, the English Governor, 
under James, Duke of York and Albany, 
and the Indians The names of several 
Staten Island chiefs are given, among them 
being Querwequeen, Wewaneca, Oneck, and 
Mataris. 

Staten Island was bartered by 
skins for 400 fathoms of wampum, 
8 coats, 30 shirts, 30 kettles, 20 guns, 
kin of powder, 60 barrels of lead, 
30 “ howes,” and W knives. 
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two of these deeds, exactly alike, and the 
other is in the State Library at Albany. 

A gruesome relic to be seen in the rooms 
is the big iron key to the old Bridewell 
Prison, in City Hall Park, which for years 
was the-miserable abode of debtors, and 
where the British confined prisoners from 
the Continental Army, It was in this 
prison that the martyr Nathan Hale was 
supposed at one time to have spent his last 
night until new light was thrown upon the 
subject by the late William A. Kelby, Li- 
brarian of the society. 

It now known that Hale spent 
last night in the greenhouses of the Beek- 
man mansion, then the headquarters of 
Gen. Howe, which stood near what is now 
First Avenue and Fifty-first Street. The 
stately mansion was pulled down in 1874, 
but the fine old mantlepiece, with its quaint 
carvings and blue Dutch tiles, is in the 
basement of the Historical Society, and in 
the new building will make very unique 
decoration for one of the smaller rooms. 

The was erected in 1765, and the 
mantlepiece was presented to the society 
by James W. Beekman. There are in it 
sixty-four tiles, all blue and white, and 
every one depicting some Biblical subject 
in a crude and ludicrous manner. Jonah is 
shown making an awkward leap from the 
mouth, while another tile rep- 
resents Adam and Eve fleecing in terror 
from the Garden of Kden, with strange 
creatures behind them, and snakes appear 
in different attitudes. 
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Luggin’ Off the Guide Posts. 


HE Bucksport town fathers are, to usé 
their own words, “ pestered to death 
by them college fellers luggin’ off 

the guide boards."" Tne annuat account of 
stock has just been taken, and it has been 
found that about twenty signboards are 
missing from the cross-roads in the rural 
districts, although the constables have been 
exercising due vigilance. 
There is no mystery 
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in 1897 I 
returning 
Mass., 


NE cold January evening 
was on a railroad train, 
to Boston from Springfield, 

where I had been attending a convention of 
Associated Charity Workers. Soon after we 
passed the town of Palmer my attention 
was drawn to the sounds of loud, angry 
voices near one of the doors. Presently I 
saw the conductor and a colored porter 
drag into the car a seedy-looking individual, 
and, after more words, thrust him into the 
smoking compartment and lock the door. 
As the conductor passed me, a few minutes 
later, I inquired what the trouble was. 

‘Oh, it's only a tramp stealing a ride,” 
replied he, brushing his hands coolly. “I'll 
give him a better ride than he expected, 
and hand him over to the police when we 
reach Boston,” 

Something about the tramp's had 
seemed strangely familiar, and the impulse 
seized me to investigate. 

“ Conductor,” I said, “ what do you think 
of letting me go in and talk with him? I 
believe I have seen him before, some- 
where,” 

The official's countenance indicated mild 
pity at my low tastes, but he acceded 
without a word, unlocked the compart- 
ment, and I found myself face to face with 
a dirty, unkempt, slouching, low-browed 
man of twenty or twenty-five, whose feat- 
ures, despite their grime, certainly 
familiar to me. He peered at me anxious- 
ly out of a pair of ferretlike eyes, and the 
next moment an expression of satisfaction 
and good-nature passed over his face, and 
his spoke, recalled to me 
his name and history. 


face 


were 


voice, as he now 


I had known him ten years before, when 
I—a clergyman in a rural Massachusetts 
parish—had acted as agent for the Chil- 
dren's Relief Le:z.gue of Boston, in finding 
for him a suitable home on a farm. 

Here he stood, ten years old, more world- 
worn, more disreputable, yet greeting me 
with the same easygoing, sunning, trustful 
smile. +I put out my hand at once. 

“ Tom,"’ said I, ‘tell me where you have 
been since I left you on the farm in F-— 
and how you happen to me on this train 
to-night."’ 

Scating himself on the comfortable cush- 
jonr, he rapidly sketched his checkered ca- 
reer and bridged over the intervening years. 
When he came down to within a few 
months of that day's date, I took down in 
sherthand the following connected account, 
drawn from notes made in a dirty little 
notebook, which he facetiously yet proudly 
called his “ diary.”’” I reproduce his lan- 
guage almost word for word: 


“ Yer see, I hat ter jump this blind bag- 
gare ter Bost'n ‘cause my dough was all 
gone; bank clean busted. An’ ef that crum- 
my-looking feller hadn't er nipped me I'd 
a ben all right. 

“But lemme begin at the word go! I 
wuz in Bost'n ‘bout a month ago. Stopped 
last at the Crummy Bowl, in Green Street, 
Ever be'n there? Oh, of course not, to 
stay, but yer ought ter see the layouts 
there; corralled from the hotels. My! but 
the beds! Well, gim me a plank!" 

* There's where I stayed two nights; then 
they played pious on me so hard that I 
left. I had on a good front then, and I 
took along some patent buttons—go on 
witheut threads—'cause I wanted ter git out 
ez fur as Cincinnati, and see the country, 
and I might sell a few if I got stuck. I had 
five dollars in my stocking, but I didn't 
tell my pal that. He’s done time in Charles- 
town; an’ I thought ‘twas jest as well not 
to let him in. We two fronted it that 
night on a blind baggage out on the Bost’n 
and Alb’ny Road ez fur ez Worcester. Cold 
night, jest like this, nuff ter freeze the tail 
off'n a brass monkey; he on one step an’ 
me on the other. 
Worcester station, ‘cause I seen a bull cop 
under a gaslight, a watchin’. Couldn't git 
on again, an’ the train left yours truly, then 
an’ there. f 


“We wuz stuck, an’ that’s a_ fact. 
Thovght we'd have ter carry the banner 
all night. Chum said he wouldn't mind 
rattlin’ a till; but I said, ‘ You're a fly 
duck, you are? but no cooler for me ter- 
night!’ So we tried ter git a nap back er 
the swing doors in the station; but the cop 
rapped our soles ‘fore we'd slep ten min- 
utes; an’ I tell yer what, you jes’ let a cop 
rap yer soles hard once, and yer'll know 
whut ‘tis ter be struck lightning; ‘t goes all 
through yer; hurts? Well, I should smile— 
jars yer awful.” 


*“* Move on!’ sez he, an’ we moved.- An’ 
ef we hadn't found an empty freight car, 
we'd a froze that night. Jim he hit a man 
up fer 10 cents on the street, an’ we got 
two beers, an’ crep into the freight, an’ 
slep’ till "bout 12, Then the midnight ex- 
press come along from Bost'n, an’ we side- 
stepped it ter Springfield. Tough, that 
side-stepping! Hangin’ on the steps by the 
railing, an’ on a vestibule with the doors 
shut, there ain't more'n an inch fur yer 
toes. Nearly blow off. Cold, too. ‘Most 
zero that night, an’ no mittens. 

“Well, Jim he didn’t have much sand, 
an’ he jest set down and cried ez soon as 
we got out of the depot at Springfield, but 
I sez: ‘Jim, we got ter brace up now, and 
put on a good front.’ (All the time, mind 
yer, I had the sense of that money in my 
stocking; p’haps that helped my feelin’s. 

“I slep solid that 
When I woke up 
pants was 
the two went 


Hopped off outside the ! 


safe in was 17 
cents. 
“A few nights after that I went 

West Springfield and jumped a 
West. Not a passenger train, mind 
not a vestibule, a settin’ in a stuffed 
chair, but a hard cold freight. I kinder 
wanted ter get along West. So I looked 
through the yard and spotted a buggy [a 
caboose] on one er the tracks; but there 
wuz a fly brakie hanging ‘round, an’ he 
kep’ his eye on me. So I thought I'd have 
ter hang down the bumpers all the way; 
but bime-by he went over the round- 
house an’ gimme me a chance at a freight 
that was backing down to the buggy. Ina 
minuté I was inside an empty box car 

“IT didn't draw no prize when I took that 
ear. It was switched off at Pittsfield, an’ 
I hed ter hustle ter git on the rest of the 
train. In fact I hung down the bumpers 
clear out beyond Albany, and I was awful 
near freezin’. I'almost wished I had taken 
a coast, [to ride under a car on the trucks,) 
but that's a resky job, an’ you don't nev 
no chance ef there's a smashup. 

“That was a long, cold ride, an’ I frost- 
bit one er my fingers; but I got off at 
Schoharie an’ hed a good run er luck there 
After a few days I struck out fer the West 
agin. I fronted it on a blind baggage ‘hat 
trip. 

“When we pulled inter Syracuse 
was 2 bull [a policeman] in the station, 
an’ he saw me an’ stepped fer me, but I lit 
off on the opposite side, an’ pulled up my 
collar an’ pushed up my hat that 
flat before, an’ then I come 
met him full, an’ he never knew 
night I met a feller 
jagged, an’ he treated to a 
took me out to two 
after that I got him to a joint on the west 
side an’ told the boss we wuz old friends, 
an’ the feller paid in advance for a room 
for himself an’ one for me. The next morn- 
ing he didn't know me from Adam; 
he nevér'd seen me before, an’ the 
who was a tough mug, tried to soak me 
for the night's lodging, but I stood up to 
him an’ gave him big talk, an’ he lemme 
go. 


“Well, I got out as fur as Columbus, 
Ohio, an’ there my luck soured on me. I 
fell in with a chap who was reg-lariy 
strapped, hadn't a penny, an’ I shared a 
lodgin’ with him one night. The guy saw 
where my money was, an’ he got it when I 
was asleep. Must a’ drugged me, I think. 
That left me a good deal unsettled in my 
mind. I could beat my way easier when 
I had a little dough extra safe. But that 
thief! He was a hobo, a regler. What does 
‘hobo’ mean? Why, it comes from Ken- 
tucky, from the farmers there; means hoe- 
boy, a feller ez hoes fer his kush an’ 
clothes; low down. That's what this feller 
was, an’ he toek all but 60 cents. 

“So, when my money give out, my appe- 
tite fur the West give out, too, an’ I begun 
to think about gettin’ back to Bost'n. No 
place like Bost'n! I picked up a few meals 
an’ slep’ two nights in a freight house, an’ 
then struck out fer the East. Come back 
by way of Pittsburg: wanted change; 
hadn't enough change in my pocket to suit 
me. (My little joke; 'scuse me!) 

“I freighted it on fer about fifty miles; 
an’ then, at a small watering-station, the 
connie come at me an’ clubbed me off. It 
was a mean trick; connies are usually hard 
on a feller; but brakies will often say, ‘ You 
jest stay where yer are an’ keep quiet! I 
don't see nothin’.”’ 

“ There I was, alone on the track, an’ no 
town an’ no house in sight, an’ night 
comin’ on. I tell yer, I had the indigoes 
that trip. I had a few doughnuts an’ my 
pipe, an’ I e’t the doughnuts an’ lighted 
my pipe, an’ concluded to sleep out; in fact, 
I hat ter. So I found some ole dry railroad 
ties, an’ made two piles, beside the track, 
about twenty feet apart, an’ lighted them, 
an’ there I slep’ as best I could all night. 

“That was one of the toughest nights I 
ever had; but I kep’ pretty warm, except 
when the fires got low; then I hat ter pile 
on more timber; an’ the railroad paid for 
it. The worst part was that the heat melt- 
ed the frost in the ground, and I woke up 
pretty wet. I thought, about that time, 
that I would give up trampin’; but, after 
a drink out of a brook and a good run along 
the track fer a mile or two, I felt warmer 
and more comfortable. I traveled about 
five miles that morning before breakfast 
and then I come to a village and struck a 
fat house fer a hand-out, an’ the woman 
shed a tear over my suffering and the 
destitution of my wife and three children, 
(all girls,) and she let me dry myself by 
the kitchen fire. Sometimes I have them 
young ones of mine ‘girls,’ an' sometimes 
‘boys,’ according to the breed I see around 
the place. 

“Well, to cut a long story short, I car- 
ried off a paper bag, full of doughnuts, 
when I left, an’ a farmer gave me a lift 
fur ten miles in his wagon. Then he had 
ter turn off from the railway line, an’ I 
took to the track. Yer don't catch me get- 
ting fur from the railroads. 

“I went over to the fair grounds, where 
there was a big show and lots of side- 
shows; an’ I borryed a bran’-new water 
bucket, an’ a feller lent me some cheap 
baseballs, an’ another feller lent me a box 
of cigars. Then I put on a good, big front, 
an’ I shouted out, ‘Here yer are! Three 
shots for 5 cents! A fine cigar for every 
ball yer git the bucket.” 

“Yer see, them balls was hard, and the 
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bucket was springy, an’ I set it off a pretty 
good distance, and I knew they wouldn't 
git a ball in very frequent. An’ 
didn't; lots of fellers tried it, an’ 
em kept ‘em up to it I 
dollars in that one day. 
“Then I took back bucket and the 
balls, as good as new, paid the other 
feller a cent apiece for the eight cigars | 
had and I went for the railroad as 
soon as I had put in a good warm lining of 
chuck. 


“A freight was being set up at six-thirty 
an’ I made a break fer that I tried sey 
eral box but they loaded and 
sealed. At last I struck a good empty one, 
an’ jumped in; an’ jest then the freight 
started. So | done the same I always 
in such cases, I pulled the slide door 
nearly up to the fastening, and drove in a 
little wedge to hold it. Along the 
brakie, in a hurry, and tried to slide the 
door up tight; but my wedge held it. I 
thought he would let it pass; they usually 
do; but this feller ripped out a big word and 


they 
I jollied 
an’ made three 
the 
an’ 


used, 


cars, was 
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come 


gave the door such a thump that he shook 
out my wedge—put in too loose—and bang 
came that door, close up, an’ in went the 
pin, an’, by hokey! I was in the worst fix 
of all the fixes of my life! 

“ At first I didn’t know jest how bad a 
fix it was; at any rate I didn't say it out- 
right to myself. I was considerable 
ious, but I said, ‘Oh, I ean pry off the door 
and break the staple, or something’; but, 
all the same, I didn't like to try, ‘cause I 
misdoubted whether I really could. An’ 
then I says, ‘Or I can yell, an’ then some- 
body will hear, an’ come an’ let me out.’ 
But I was mighty uneasy over it, all 
the time the train was driving ahead faster 
and faster. ‘Anyhow,’ says I, ‘ the faster 
and the longer we run, why, the nearer to 
Bost'n fur me But all the that idea 
didn't to strike 
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run on this way 
up in the corner 
an’ woke up 
anxious, 


set 
took a 
begun to feel more 
the door a hard shake, but it 
a wall. Then I thought if I had a big stick 
I might pry the off from the lower 
iron bar. Just the train began to 
slacken speed, and 1 waited. There 
good deal of backin’ an’ shiftin’, and once | 
heard some man run past; but [| didn't 
quite dare to yell to him. After a while 
the thing I was afraid of happened. My 
car was left on a side track, and the rest 
of the train was run off. I could hear the 
engine tooting, farther and farther away. 


“Then I got awful scared. 1 wished I 
had shouted when the man ran past. I was 
getting colder and colder; there wasn't any 
sound anywhere; 1 was on a siding; an’ | 
might be ten miles from a human being. 
Soon I roused myself, an’ with my big jack- 
knife 1 split a scantling of the lining of 
the car and pulled it off. Then I pried 
under the lower edge of the door. Per- 
haps my feelin’s, bein’ strong, put more 
strength into my arms: at any rate I 
did manage ter pry the door partly off 
at the bottom, making a crack about 
four inches wide at one end. That was 
all I could do; not an inch more could 
I stir it; an’ then I cried; yes, I tumbled 
int» a corner and shed a tear, and then 
I went to sleep. Must ‘a’ slep’ a long 
time, ‘cause I was fearful cold an’ hungry 
when [ woke up. Then I tried at the door 
again, but I was so weak from hunger that 
I couldn't shake it as much as I did before. 
Then 1 laid down and took a peep through 
the crack, an’ I see a turnip, a raw turnip, 
a-lavin’ there in the snow. Oh, if I could 
only git it! How could I? 


“Well, I 


nap; 


too; 
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sharpened one end of the 
scantlin’, an’ reached down, anxious like, 
an’ I speared it, the fust lick. Then I 
puiled it carefully up; but, so help me! I 
couldn't git it through the crack; couldn't 
git it quite up to my hand; it stuck be- 
tween the butt end of a joist and the 
lower edge of the door. What a fix! I 
was hungry enough to eat nails, too. 

“Then I shook off the turnip carefully, 
an’ pulled in the piece of board, an’ with a 
piece of string I tied my knife on the end 
of it; then I reached down, an’ by working 
it careful I cut the turnip into halves; an’ 
then I soon gathered in those halves, all 
right, an’ I had a feast. 

‘“‘How many hours I staid in that old 
tomb I didn't know at the time; it seemed 
to me a week. I knew that two nights at 
least went by; afterward [I found that [I 
was there about two days and fifteen 
hours. An’ one raw turnip! 

“T kep’ on yellin’, from time to time, an’ 
at last a brakie heard me, an’ found 
which car 1 was in, an’ threw open that 
decor. O Lord! That lovely light of 
heaven! I just dropped down, weak as a 
sick cat. ! 

‘He began swearing at me; but he soon 
saw that I was "bout done for, an’ I heard 
him say, in a softer voice, ‘ You poor devil! 
You've struck it rough, you have.’ An’ 
he helped me out an’ sez he, ‘You want 
grub?’ 

“ An’ I sez, ‘ Yes, a little chuck for yours 
truly, ef you please.’ 

“ An’ he sez, ‘Come along o' me, an’ fin- 
ish my dinner pail. An’ he took me into 
the caboose, an’ I finished his dinner-pail, 
an’ three others, an’ two bowls o’ coffee 
on top. 

“T fronted it on from Albany that night 
an’ a porter nabbed me at Pittsfield an’ 
pitched me off into a snowbank. I went up 
into the town an’—” 


Here I noticed a change suddenly come 


‘over my tramp friend's face. He lost his 


jaunty, loquacious manner and took on his 
former hang-dog air of entreaty. Then I 
heard a rustling sound behind me, and, 
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and 


looking grim 
relentless, standing in the doorway. 
along, Tough,’ said he, “ T'l) put 
where won't heat your fares for 
while 

Tom lo me appealingly. 
ductor, rising and turning about, 
don't you think you could let him off?" 

“No, I don't!” snapped that official. 

And if you were pestered with these fel- 
lows as railroad men are you would 
feel as 1 do. They are the seum of the 
earth; they do anything useful and 
they live off the community.” 

Ife was correct, but an idea came to me; 
in facet two ideas. I drew out my pocket- 
book. Said I, * Conductor, you are right in 
your general strictures on the class of 
human known as tramps, but this 
particular tramp has paid his way on this 
train; the fare from Pittsfield, where he 
started, is about #4. Here is the money. 
He has entertained me to that amount.” 

The conductor took it, gave me the usual 
rebate slip, and a few moments later I said 
to Tom in the station and urged 
had urged him often before, to 

industrious, respectable man, 
promised it—as he had promised it 
BRADLEY GILMAN, 
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Discovery of a Disappearing River. 


ot 


HITCHCOCK of Washington, one 
the sub-chiefs of the Department 
Agriculture, lately returned from 
a seventeen-thousand-mile trip down the 
Atlantie Coast, into Mexico, up the Pacific 
Coast, and finally home across the north- 
the United States. 

of a party from the depart- 
investigating tour. They dis- 
remarkable things, he says, 
istonishing was a river which 
in its course during the 
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About fourteen from its source in 
Uinta Mountains the stream reaches a 
ink, whose walls are from 
The pool is apparently 
bottomless and the water in it revolves 
with a slow, circular motion, caused either 
by the incoming flood or by suction from 
below. The only visible outlet to this pool 
is a narrow rock channel, from which a 
little water flows, but which is soon lost to 
sight a few hundred yards below. 

A measurement of the main stream just 
above the pool showed a volume of ninety- 
six cubic feet of water passing each sec- 
ond, but this entire flood disappears in the 
basin. The stream bed for miles below is 
perfectly dry 

About seven miles below this interesting 
pool are several springs, sometimes empty, 
sometimes full. It is thought that the 
water which disappears in the upper pool 
flows underground deep below in the grav- 
els which form the bed of the stream, and 
{n times of rainfall heavier than usual ap- 
pears again in part in the large springs 
below. 
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And They ‘Talked On.”’ 


WO well-dressed women boarded a 
south-bound train of the Third Ave- 
nue elevated railway the other morn- 

ing at Fifty-ninth Street and immediately 
attracted the attention of their fellow-pas- 
sengers by the animated conversation in 
which they were engaged as they entered 
the car. The subject of the conversation 
was evidently a most engrossing one, for it 
was resumed at once when the women had 
settled themselves in their seats and was 
kept up without intermission as the train 
continued on its course southward. 

When the train drew into the station at 
the Brooklyn Bridge there was the usual 
rush of the passengers to leave the cars, 
but the talking women heeded it not. They 
remained calmly in their seats, still en- 


| grossed in the conversation, until they were 


the sole occupants of the car. The guard's 
ery: “ City Hall and Brooklyn Bridge. All 
out! "’ brought them to a realization of the 
fact that they had reached the end of their 
journey and they made a bolt for the door 
of the car. Then it seemed to dawn upon 
them that the surroundings were unfa- 
miliar. 

“Is this the bridge?” 
women. 

“Yep,” replied the guard, who was in- 
dustriously gathering up the morning pa- 
pers discarded by the passengers. 

“City Hall and Brooklyn Bridge.” 

“ But we want to go to Harlem Bridge,” 
said one of the women. 

“Take the next train up town,” answered 
the guard as he gazed quizzically at the 
astonished women. So engrossed had they 
been in the conversation that they had mis- 
taken a south-bound train for one going 
the other way and had not realized that 
they were traveling in the wrong direction. 
The passenger who had noticed the inci- 
dent wondered all day long what women 
talk about that is so absorbing. 


asked one of the 


A New Bird. 


Stepanor Kanzski of Hill City, Kan., who 
was formerly head overseer of the poultry 
farm of the Czar of Russia, has been mak- 
ing some unique experiments in chicken 
raising. . ‘ 

He mated a chicken and a guinea, then 
the chicken-guinea to a Peking duck. The 
product was mated to a turkey, then a 
goose, then a peacock, The “result” ig 
three feet in height and has ‘ I 
age. One of these birds has sent te 
the Czar, 
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Too Late. 
I, 
nz no vain chaplet to my 
Onee, when you might, you 
blest 
A lonely life, an aching breast; 
But nothing now can help or save. 
Your love, when needed, was not given; 
And now who cares? Life’s bonds 
riven. 


grave 


could have 


TI. 


Shed o'er my dust no fruitless tears, 

Ah, once your pity had been sweet 

To bleeding hands and weary feet, 

Through all the joyless, bitter years! 

Nay, weep not for the might-have-been; 

God's rain will keep my grave plot green. 
IIf. 


Breathe o'er me, dead, no word of praise. 
Once, living, I had leapt to hear 
The tones of love, the volce of cheer 
Make music through my sunless days: 
But now! the wind alone may sweep 
Over the daisies where I sleep. 

rY¥. 
O idle tears, O wreath too late, 
I care not now: the need is o'er; 
My day is past—I feel no more 
The stress, the heat, the chill, the hate. 
O Love, in life ye came not nigh; 
And now! ‘twere well to pass me by. 
—GECRGE BIRD in Longman's Magazine, 


The Wheat of the Argentine Republic. 
From The Nincteenth 
Three great economic developments have 
takea place in Argentina during the last 
few years which are largely responsible 
for the increase of its wealth. The first 
is the enormous increase in the cultivation 
and export of wheat It is difficult to be- 
lieve that twenty years ago the country 
did not produce enough of this cereal for its 
own consumption, and that it actually im- 
ported in 1880 177,000 tons. In 1895 it ex- 
ported 1,000,000 tons, and in 1800 2, cn) 
tons, and the cultivation now extends to 
§,.500,000 acres It is estimated that at 
least twenty times this area is suitable for 
the cultivation of wheat. The second ts 
the great extension of the valuable alfalfa 
grass, or lucerne. The value of this product 
has only been generally recognized during 
the last twelve or fifteen years, It has 
been found that where there water from 
five to ten metres below the surface, as is 
the case over very large areas of the 
Previnces of Buenos Ayres and Cordoba, 
this plant sends down Its roots, often 
thick as one’s arm, and draws from it 
moisture, which makes the alfalfa inde- 
pendent to a great extent of rain on the 
surface, Under these favorable conditions 
the plant becomes perennial Even after 
long droughts it remains green. lt pro- 
duces four or five and often more full crops 
in the year In the Winter it dies down 
and another natural grass takes its place, 
#9 that there is always feed. A field in 
alfalfa carries four or five times more cat- 
tle and sheep than when in natural grass, 
and the eattle are double in weight For 
the most part cattle and sheep, or even 
pigs, are turned into the alfalfa to feed and 
fatten upon it. In such case a part of the 
great field is left in the natural grass, as 
the alfalfa is too moist for cattle to lie on, 
They feed on the alfalfa and then repose 
on the dryer natural grass, Fifteen years 
ago the area laid down with this plant was 
inconsiderable. In 189] there were 1,500,000 
acres of it, and in 1898 3,000,000 acres 
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Baring the Feet at Worship. 
From The 

In India Hindus and 
wear both sandals and 
and the latter boots also 
word is Persian) was evidently 
inal covering for the feet over 
ern and Eastern Asia, while the 
prebably introduced into India by 
sians, Afghans, and Mo(n)gols, 
with the “ tip-tilted"’ (Hittite and Etrus- 
can) boot joth are usually made in India 
of leather, but never of pigskin; and while 
the shoes ure always colored red or yel- 
low, the boots are generally brightly parti- 
colered; both, among the upper classes, be- 
ing also richly embroidered in gold and 
silver and variegated silk thread, and with 
bengics, bugles, and seed pearls, after the 
manner of the ancient Persian boots repre 
‘nied Greek vases But, of however 
rare and costly claboration, the invariable 
rule is to remove them after entering a 
private house, just when stepping on to the 
carpet on which the visitor takes 
They must be cast off-the right 
shoe first—before the worshipper 
enters a temple or mosque, and it is still 
regarded as an absolute profanation to 
attempt to enter either fully shod. But the 
domestic habit arose out of its obvious 
prepriety, and the religious ritual of “ the 
Shoes of the Faithful,”” now and for cent- 
uries past observed throughout Islam, can 
be demonstrated to have been dictated by, 
if indeed it be not derived directly from, 
the universal social etiquette of the East. 
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Butcher’s Meat in England. 
From Chambers’s Journal 

Meat has made no pretense of going down 
in price of late years It has ruled high 
for a long time, notwithstanding enormous 
importations from abroad; and, paradox- 
fecal as it may appear, the fact is in itself 
to some extent a symptom of easier times. 
Though the quantity of meat in our mar- 
kets has increased enormously, prices have 
not gone down because there have been so 
many more people who could afford to eat 
it That is at least one very important 
reason, though here also rings and com- 
binations have probably had more to do 
with the matter than many of us are aware 
of Curiously enough, the superseding of 
tallow candles by gas and mineral oil seems 
to have operated in the same direction. It 
ought to have tended the other way. Can- 
dies, of course, were made from the sur- 
plus fat of meat; and the gradual dying out 
of this market for a large part of the car- 
cass tended to produce a glut of fat meat, 
which should have brought down prices a 
litt'e. Unfortunately, however, there seems 
to have been a very decided change com- 





ing over the popular taste at the same 
time. The poorer classes were not only 
learning to eat meat, but they were grow- 
ing more and more fastidious in the selee- 
tion of it. It is said that for many years 
there has been a growing distaste for fat. 
Even the agricultural laborer, who would 
at one time contentedly have made his 
dinner off a lump of the fattest of fat meat 
and « hunch of bread, will not do so now. 
He will insist on only a small quantity of 
fat and a fair share of lean, and at least 
the better-paid workmen will have only 
the best cuts. Butchers and meat sales- 
men are often at their wits’ end to know 
what to do with the inferlor and unpopular 
portions of a carcass and the fat that their 
custorrers will not take. 


Inducements for Crusaders. 
From The Westminster Review 

At the Council of Clermont, Urban the 
Second proclaimed a plenary indulgence to 
those who should enlist under the banner 
of the cross, the absolution of all their 
sins, and a full receipt for all that might be 
due of canonical penance, In the 
age of earnest faith the effect of this 
decree was far reaching and electrical 
At the voice of their pastor, we are 
told, the robber, the incendiary, the homi- 
cide arosé¢ by thousands to redeem their 
souls, by repeating on the infidels the 
same deeds which they had exercised 
against their Christian brethren, and the 
terms of atonement were eagerly embraced 
by offenders of every rank and station 
War and adventure were the reigning 
passions of the Franks or Latins; and they 
were enjoined to gratify those passions, to 
visit distant lands, and to draw their 
swords against the nations of the East 
Their victory, or even their attempt, would 
immortalize the names of the intrepid 
heroes of the cross; and the purest piety 
could not be insensible to the most splendid 
prospect of military glory; their fancy al- 
ready grasped the golden sceptres of Asia; 
and the conquest of Apulia and Sicily by 
the Normans might exalt to royalty the 
hopes of the most private adventurer. Be- 
sides, the natural and artificial wealth of 
the Mohammedan countries had been mag- 
nified by the tales of pilgrims and the 
gifts of an imperfect commerce, The ‘vul- 
gar, both the great and small, were brought 
to Delieve every wonder, of lands flowing 
with milk and honey, of mines and treas- 
ure, of gold and diamonds, of palaces of 
marble and jasper, and of odoriferous 
groves of cinnamon and frankincense In 
this earthly paradise each warrior depended 
on his sword to carve a plenteous and hon- 
establishment, which he measured 
the extent of his wishes 
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The Eagles of the Pagoda. 
From The Anglo-American Magazine 

We reached the top of the hill at 11:15, in 
time to the two eagles for which this 
place is noted. At about 11:30 the priest, a 
Pandaram, ascended a _ slightly elevated 
rock in the vicinity of the temple, and, fac- 
ing the east, prostrated himself Mean- 
while food for the eagles had been brought 
and placed on the rock by a servant. The 
Pandaram, after performing his Namas- 
kara, took his seat on a plank placed behind 
the vessels containing the food and blessed 
For five minutes previously we had 
“n observing two cagles on the crest of 
adjacent hill, and, soon few 
s were muttered by the priest, the two 
birds started from their places and alighted 
on the rock where the priest was. We 
were only about ten yards away from the 
rock, and we observed the eagles pretty 
accurately. The birds have white bodies 
anol white wings. Their necks and talons 
are yellow. The priest tells me that there 
were three cross-marks on their foreheads 
which none of us was able to notice. They 
good-sized birds and appear to be 
young. The priest took some of the 
food in his hand, and the birds then par- 
took of the offered meal. The meal con- 
sists of sakkarai pongal (sugared rice) and 
ghee, and, it seems, the birds would take 
nothirg else. As the two birds were tak- 
ing their food, a third eagle, having white 
neck and talons, intruded upon them, but 
Was pursued and driven away by one of 
the former birds, The two then staid for 
fifteen minutes, and, finishing 1 
meal, flew away 
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Hints on Table Etiquette. 
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Not Saved by Bacon Alone. 

Latter Pamphlets Thomas Carl 
perhaps in the United States, which 
all countries can do without gov 
every man being ¢ least able to 
move into the w Tness, let 
Cong s jargon as it will—can such a 
of so-called ‘* Government 
any length of time to torment men 
the semblance of it when the indispen 
substance is not there For America, as 
its citizens well know, is an * unparalleled 
ccuntry with mud soil enough, and fierce: 
sun enough in the Mississippi Valley alone 
to grow Indian corn for the extant posterity 
of Adam at this time. What other country 
stood in such case? Speeches to Bun- 
kuin and a constitutional battle of Kil- 
kenny cats, which in other countries are 
becoming tragical, may there stiil fail un- 
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der the comical category. If America 
should ever experience a higher call, and 
begin to feel diviner wants than that of 
Indian corn, with abundant bacon and mo- 
lasses, and an unlimited scope for all citi- 
zens to hunt dollars—America, too, will 
find that caucuses, division lists, stump 
oratory, and speeches to Bunkum will 


carry men to the immortal gods. 
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Former Travel in Italy. 
‘The Saturday Review 
Posting was expensive and exciting if 
you traveled without a courier and were 
not at home in the Italian patois and coin- 
Starting from Rome, you hired a 
light phaeton which went through to your 
destination; you paid in advance at the 
Por tifical bureau, and the officials so far 
smoothed the way that the coppers for 
postions at each successive stage were 
made up in separate parcels Of course, 
these had to be largely supplemented, so 
you were open to squabbles all the same, 
And discussing matters with a discontent- 
el pestilion was no joke, at mirk midnight 
or tn driving rain, by the dim light of the 
ge lantern Even at midday, the 
wey question was a perpetual grief, 

when each State was emulously debasing 
the precious metal at its particular mint 
Johnson advised Boswell—unnecessarily 
When getting change for a guinea to look 

reluliy at it, as he might find some cu- 
coin In Italy your hands were al- 
full of strange coinage cudi, soldi, 
pauli, carlini, baioechi—and most of it so 
obliterated that a rare medal of the Roman 
Republic might easily have passed muster 
What you lost thereby in change and ex 
change there was no calculating, but the 
pas system Was even more aggra- 
vating. The police were on the watch at 
eaen frontier and relieved you of it at 
garrison town, The visa was a 
source of revenue to officials, and 
of a few journeys you col- 
volume of autographs illus- 
with spread eagles and ram- 
Drivers in italy usually consld- 
ered their horses and themselves, but in 
Calabrin, and still more in Sicily, it was 
often breakneck work. The Sicilian youth 
would stand up on his shaky box, crack his 
whip, whoop to his horses, and urge them 
into a Hungarian or Roumanian gallop 
We remember one night ride through the 
Vale of Enna to Calatafimi wild as the 
gatlop of Wilhelm and Leonore, when as 
friends took ruts, nd pitfalls 
as they come, had we belonged to his 
chi h we should have vowed candles to 
the Virgin to be delivered from imminent 
peril It added insult to injury when he 
looked for a generous buono mano, 
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Servants and Employers. 
From Success 

There are families that seem to be able 
to make good servants out of the most 
unprcmising material. Their employes are 
always kind, considerate, patient, cheer- 
ful, and willing. They do not steal or take 
advantage of a trust; they are always kind 
to the children, polite to guests, and agree- 
able to everybody. 

Lon experience an employer has 
taught the writer that the difference is not 
so much in the employe as in the employer 
When everybody condemns a man, charity 
“Do not denounce this man: there 
is divinity in him somewhere.” A_ good 
employer is able to find and bring out the 
manly or womanly qualities innate in every 
normal being He calls out the best in 
those under him, simply because he is good 
himself. We find ourselves reflected in 
others; the world gives us back just about 
what we give it If we laugh, it will laugh 
back; if we frown and criticise, are «¢ 
tious and disagreeat the world will show 
us a similar side. So our employes reflect 
our treatment of them. 

It is astonishing how 
kindne energy, tact, 
ani amiability many employer 
in return for a small compensation. They 
expect for a few paltry dollars a week a 
thousand de s’ worth of character, made 
up of all that is noblest and grand 
hun nature, in the who had 
tle, if an opportur for ition 
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Mexicans on the Ranch. 
From Longman'’s Magazir 
Mexicans will 
lutely driven to it by 
Any one who has been 
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one else 
chances 


his wife or 
before long the 
friend of his will be out “ filling up 
the boss's grub, and doing nothing 

but keeping the herder from his work. 
Mexicans together are like two boys 
half single one. They chatter and 
monté, and neglect their work. By 

selyes they make the best herders, They 
are lazy enough, children of the sun as 
they are, to enjoy sitting or lying all day 
smoking their cigaritos made out of brown 
paper or newspaper and a pinch of the 
mildest. granulated tobacco, and let the 
sheep scatter enough, and yet not toe 
much. Put a white man as herder, and he 
is apt either to keep the sheep 
for fear of losing them, or—thoroughly 
worthiess, as the chances are he is, or he 
would not be in such a position at all—to 
take no pains,whatever, and let them wane 
dev haphazard. 
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Australian Birds’ Nests. 
Magazine 

The the nests and eggs of 
the magnificent rifle bird of Paradise in 
New South Wales the chief event in 
the world of Australian naturalists a few 
years ago The bird inhabits the dense 
scrubs and has been known to science some 
seventy year Both eggs and nest are 
peculiarly handsome, The eggs look for all 
the world as though an artist had been 
trying hi brushes on them; they are 
beautifully treaked with red and violet 
markings, on a ground color of delicate 
flesh tint 

The wonderful nests are always decorated 
with cast-off snake skins, for the purpose 
of scaring away, by their terrible appeare 
t-robbing reptiles. They very 
hidden where the scrub is most 
We have never noticed the 
bird of Paradise to alight on 
its food and nest-building 
taken from the limbs and 
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color 
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shy, timid rifle 
the ground; all 
materials are 
hollows of tree 

Another ting 
thick serubs is the quaint 
which collects for its nest a 
dead leaves and the ground, in 
which the eg are carefully laid and 
ered to be hatched by the heat of 
decaying vegetable matter I have 
muny as thirty lar white eggs in 
nest 

In the too, builds the beautiful 
bower bird habit it is to make a lit- 
tle playground for itself of thin sticks and 
twigs, stuck upright in the ground, and 
generally covered over at the top 

Inside the bower bird's ‘ bower’. is 
brightly decorated with snail shells, bits of 
colored glass or china when they can be 
found, colored feathers, berries, flowers, 
and leaves Here, in these happy bowers, 
the birds continually play, especially just 
before their breeding season A watch 
chain, lost by a surveyor, was found in one 
of the bowers, and sometimes silver coins 
have been discovered. 
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PRICE in The Atlantic 
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Work of the Beaver. 

1 k r miy Magazin 
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THE 


posing that they inclined naturally in that 
direction. If the tree selected by our beaver 
is a very large one, it will require many 
hours of patient work to gnaw it through, 
but a small poplar, of perhaps twelve 
inches in diameter, falls after about one 
hour's work at least, say the trappers. 
Let us imagine the beaver as he gives the 
final cut The tree trembles slightly in 
the gentle night breeze, and then, leaning 
over, commences its downward fall, crash- 
ing through the branches of its neighbors 
shaking off their few remaining dry leaves, 
und filling the woods with the flerce echoes 
of its dying struggle. 


Cannot Hurt America. 
From The 
policy which dictates the ‘‘ Milan de- 
crees never succeeds, and Napoleon when 
he tried it Was not hampered by the 
tion of food, and had almost absolute power 
in his own hand. Four or five Courts, and 
four cr five Parliaments, not to 
four five peoples, will not hold together 
lone encugh to work America serious mis- 
chiet The aggressive economics" of 
which the Austrians complain will dic 
away gradually from internal causes, and 
commercial supremacy will cease to be 
ysugnt the moment it is found not to 
profitable We do not suppose, there- 
that the Continent will foolish 
enough to attack America directly, or to 
run the risk of any battle of Armageddon 
with the Anglo-Saxon race Cataclysmal 
very rarely happen polities It 
however, for our countrymen to 
that a nation may be 
not seeking to conquer South 
recognize that the causes 
the Union and Great Britain to- 
not entirely sentimental. We 
true, a common origin, a com- 
ire, and in many ways common 
aspirat but have 
terest of a very binding kind 
though it thinks itself 
protectionist about food, 
truck horror of 
parties on the 
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lish sell and 
single defensive group mt is a fact 
which is worth remembering when we grow 
frightened by the American commercial 
** drs * or hear that America is 
ling her fleet, or read speeches in the Sen- 
iffirming that Great Britain must be 
aliowed no influence over the Nicaragua 
Canal If we may ay that 
the two State have common enemies, 
least they have commen rivals, who seem 
at this moment just a little implacable 


o doub- 
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The Digestion of China. 
Ir The 


in 


Nineteenth Century 

the of the 
Government, but a little reasoning 
permit to discover the limits of 
its designs with regard to the Middle King- 
dom Of Chinese territory proper, Russia 
may be safely said to have obtained as 
much as cares for, now that she has 
annexed Manchuria. She had to get. at all 
a temperate coast line on the Pacific, 
and it is for this paramount object that 
she has saddled herself with the adminis- 
tration of 7000000 Chinese. 
achieved this purpose, there every 

on why she should not contemplate a 
ther advance into the heart of China. The 
country rich and evidently worth hav- 
ing, but it is densely inhabited, its popula- 
tion numbering hundreds of millions Its 
assimilation, which would follow its sub- 
jugation if this were to be enduring 
impcessible, not from any constitutional 
incapacity of Russia, who, on the con- 
trary. presents, as I have shown, great 
affinity with the yellow races, but because 
of the huge mass of humanity China repre- 
sents. It is not the quality but the quan- 
tity of the meal that would disagree with 
the Russian stomach. Russia cannot think 
any more of conquering China than of ob- 
taining possession of India. 

Russian greed can and will exercise it- 
self, however, at the expense of all the 
Chinese dependencies, Mongolia, Tibet, &c., 
because of the scantiness and backward 
condition of their population. 

For the rest, the policy of the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment in the Far East will aim at keep- 
ing up a certain ferment of anarchy in the 
Celestial community until such time as 
Russia need not fear reprisals on its part. 
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Falling Leaves. 
Tawny. ruby-tinted, golden, 
From the young tree and the olden 
Leaves drop down in shining showers 
On the graves of Summer flowers. 


Somewhere in the empyrean 
Time, methinks, half-smiling stands, 
Shaking from his glass uplifted 
With his gaunt and trembling hands, 
Leaves, we say, of oak and beech tree, 
O’er the misty Autumn lands, 
Through the forest, by the wayside: 
They are but his golden sands! 


Fain he'd tell us to remember 
June is followed by November. 
-—LOUISA ADDEY in Chambers's Journal. 


Dress at a Church Congress. 
From The Cornhill, 

Let me just jot down, with no pretense 
of scientific accuracy, a few of the Vead- 
ing genera and larger species, a few of 
the most noticeable instances which met 
even the cursory gaze. First there were 
dignitaries, and dignitaries of many types. 
There were dignitartes with gaiters and 
dignitaries with trousers, dignitaries with 
pectoral crosses, and dignitaries with 
gold pince-nez, dignitaries with corded hats, 
and dignitaries with hats amorphous but 
not corded. Then the beneficed clergy— 
indeed a motley throng! Long beards and 
short beards, streaming whiskers and 
“ Newgate fringes,’ clean-shaved faces and 
cavalry mustaches. Coats in infinite va- 
riety—secular frock coats with braided 
edges, clerical frock coats shaped like post- 
men’s tunics, “ Norfolk jackets,” and jack- 
ets unowned by any self-respecting coun- 
ty. Here and there, swimming rare in 
the vast whirlpool of the dome, a tail coat 
reminiscent of Mr. Keble and the late mas- 
ter of Balliol; here a monkish habit, not 
recognizable as belonging to any order in 
particular; there a smart greatcoat with 
a velvet collar; here an Inverness cape, 


once gray and now weather-beaten to 
brown; there the “ Alexanemos, or "s 
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here one of Mes . Vanheim & 
celebrated cassocks, which “ com- 
ince in shape with ease in genu- 
fleethi there the double-breasted waist- 
coat which displays the golden stud; here 
the bra..ching white neckcloth of the ‘* 
ner man” at a nigger entertainment; there 
the “jampot" collar loved of the earlier 
Ritualists, No cast-iron uniformity here, | 
trow—ny of Roman rigidity 
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Thackeray's First Lecture in New York 
The Century 
about 1,200 
Chapin's 
side of 


James Grant Wilson in 
Among the audience 
fillsl every seat in Dr 
vers church, on the east 
way, 4 little below Prince Street 
day evening, Nov. 1), 1852, were 
usual number of literary, artistic 
fessional celebrities jesides an imposing 
array of society leaders, the writer recalls 
Bancroft and Bryant, Halleck and Irving, 
O’Cenor and Verplanck, President 
ind Prot. Morse, with the editors Greeley, 
Morri:, Webb, and Willis. Thackeray ap- 
pearea in the pulpit promptly at & o'clock, 
and was cordially welcomed by a sympa- 
thetic He seemed “a very castle 
of a Irving said of Fenimore 
breadth of shoulders was 
with his 6 feet 3 inches 
He was in his forty-second ar, but 
silvered hair and gold spectacles gave 
the appearance of a person past fifty. 
wis Swift His exceedingly 
presen combined with his charm of 
ner and the melody of his rich 
ereated a mos favorable impression 
Never into the declamatory, th 
lecturer with a quiet, graceful ease 
not the conver 
about in hour, but 
lapse of time with 
listener It was “a 
Many year 
readings of Thack 
and Dickens, George William Curti 
remeurked The style of ‘ Boz’ was that 
of the perfectly trained ac Tit- 
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Roumanian Customs. 
From 
Every Spring 
of Roumania a 
the town and cities 
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The Contemporary Review 


from the 
throng 


mountain vi 
of dancers 
Their 
bells 
and shout 
they 
the meaning o 
say. Nevertheless, some 
have succeeded inter 
they have discovered 
and by the 
peasants dance 
icred in ancient 

Curite warriors are 
boisterously in order 
from hearing the 
son, Jupiter, the future king of 
gods having been hidden by his mother 
Rhea. lest Saturn should devour him 

The cake that Orpheus threw 
berus, when the unfortunate musician went 
down to hell in search of Eurydice, is still 
to be seen at every Roumanian funeral; the 
simpie country folk the mixture 
of corn and sugar with poppies, as, accord 
ing to Latin mythology, Orpheus mingled 
the juice of poppies in the cake, that Cer- 
berus might fall asleep and allow him 
pass unobserved. 

The fate of the Sabine 
commemorated in our 
marriage takes place without a preliminary 
ceremony; that of the amusing flight of 
the briae riding the bridegroom's hors« 
The parents also coolly play their part, and 
catch the couple on their way, pretending 
the greatest indignation; and then, when 
the spirit of tradition is satisfied, when 
they have obeyed the customs inherited 
from their ancestors, the priest called 
in to accomplish the Christian rite But 
uncenscious paganism has ever held the 
foremost place among the people. At a 
funeral, after the words of eternal peace 
and Christian hope have been spoken over 
the closed grave, a libation of oil and wine 
is poured on the mound by the priest him- 
self, and in this way the primitive religion 
is united to that faith from which we all 
derive comfort and strength. 
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Reform Through Social Work. 


President The Fortnightly 

Any one who has a serious appreciation 
of the immensely complex problems of our 
present-day life and of those kinds of 
benevolent effort which for lack of a bet- 
ter term we group under the name of phi- 
lanthropy, must realize the infinite divers- 
ity there is in the field of social work. 
Each man can, of course, do best if he 
takes up that branch of work to which his 
tastes and his interests lead him, and the 
field is of such large size that there is 
more thar ample room for every variety of 
workman. Of course there are certain 
attributes which must be possessed in com- 
mon by all who want to do well. The 
worker must possess not only resolution, 
firmness of purpose, broad charity, and 
great-hearted sympathy, but he must also 
possess common-sense sanity and a whole- 
some aversion alike to the merely senti- 
mental and the merely spectacular. 
The scup-kitchen style of philanthropy 
is worse than useless, for in  philan- 
thropy, as everywhere else in life, 
almost as much harm is done by soft- 
headedness as by _ hard-heartedness. The 
highest type of philanthropy is that which 
springs from the feeling of brotherhood, 
ani which therefore rests on the self-re- 
specting. healthy basis of mutual obliga- 
tion and common effort. The best way to 
raise any one is to join with him fn an 
effort whereby both you and he are raised 
by each helping the other. 
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The Russian Peasant. 

Princess Kropotkin in The Youth's Companion. 

The Russian peasants are a striking ex- 
ample of restricted needs and self-supply. 
They buy very few articles of either food 
or cicthing. Rye bread, cabbage soup, po- 
tatoes, or a porridge of buckwheat or mil- 
let form their usual dinner. On Sunday a 
dish of milk or eggs may be added. From 
time to time a sheep or pig is killed, and 
then there is a little meat. Only the 
richer families or those who live near the 
great towns drink tea, the poorer having 
tea only when they are ill, and the only 
articie of everyday use which they buy is 
salt. 

The .clothing is altogether homemade. 
Each family grows the flax out of which 
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the women make the linen ftevery 
may noi know how to fix the loom, but 
nearly all know how to weave That very 
necessary Winter garment, the sheepskin 

polushoebok—is from their own sheep, a4 
the woolen cloth of which the overcoat 
made. 

‘The usual costume 
a White linen shirt 
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worn over the 
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with the ends tucked into the top boot 
tut as a rule are worn only by th 
richer peasants, and even among them th 
old people keep them for Sunday wea! 
The general footgear is bast (or bark fibre 
. the legs being wrapped in a bandug 
of linea or woolen, according to the 
The shoestrings keep these leg wraps 
unfastening, and the trousers are 
inside them An overcoat with a 
conical hat, and a pair of 
complete the outfit 
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Leaders of the Crusades. 
The Inter ional Month! 
the lez of the first 
had decided before leaving their homes 
remi in the land which they expected to 
conquer Bohemond, son of Robert 
hae’ failed to secure his father's prin- 
cipality, in Southern Italy the 
erusude as an opportunity new 
dominicn for himself He 
to seme extent, with the conditions in the 
Eo he determined to make Antioch 
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Uncle Sam's Dolls. 
From Nicholas 
nited States National Mus 

there enough to 
reader a new ¢ every 
omes too old to care longer for 
babies from Alaska, dressed in 
little coats of deer fur to protect 
from an arctic Winter; South Sea 
puppet with searcely any clothes 
Indian papooses decked with 
buckskin pink-cheeked waxen beauties 
from Paris; almond-eyed Japanese in red 
kimeros: black wooden images from 
and various other dolls 
clothespins, pine cones 
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litile girl 
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them—ivory 
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any 
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Congo; 
from 
husks 


Some in 

Some in tags, 
And some ir vetvet gowns 
Sam is especially rich in Alaskan 
dolls. Some of them are of ivory, no big- 
ger than your thumb; but the clothing is 
made with the greatest care from the soft- 
est sealskin, trimmed with beads and edged 
with white hair from the leg of the deer 
Others are two or three feet in height, and 
are carved from wood, and equally well 
dressed, even to their mittens, skin caps 
with ear flaps, and their perfectly correct 
snowshoes. Then there are the dolls of 
the Zufii and the Moqui Indians of Arizona 
and New Mexico. These are a brilliant and 
cheerful gathering, and occupy a drawer all 
to themselves. Some are made of wood and 
others of baked clay, and all are painted in 
gaudy colors. Some among them have real 
hair, done up in funny littl knots above 
their ears, or in braids with feathers and 
red flannel. One represents a fire dancer. 
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His body is painted black and is spangled | 


all over with glistening tinsel, which makes 
him appear if he were covered with 
sparks 
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The Old Pikemen. 


From The Contemporary Review 

In the days when the musket was in its 
infancy, a defense against charging cav- 
alry it was almost useless; it was as much 
as could be hoped for if the musketeer got 
off one shot, to a certainty badly directed, 
owing to the eccentricities of his weapon, 
before the horsemen would be on him; 
consequently, we find that the pikeman 
was a person of considerable 
and in a volume of 1659 the most elaborate 
instructions are given to govern the drill 
and tactics of the pikemen, who in action 
were, as a rule, placed in bodies among 
the musketeers to stand the brunt of the 
shock of the cavalry attack. And we learn 
from history that these pikemen did valiant 
service on occasion; for instance, when the 
pikemen of the London Trained Bands 
withstood the repeated and desperate as- 
saulis of Prince Rupert's cavaliers. But 
their drill was no child's play. For exam- 
ple, in the pages devoted to “ The Postures 
and Charges of the Pike,’ we find the fol- 
lowing: 

“ And here, Fellow Souldier, whoever thou 
art, thou maist perceive that there are no 
more than eight Postures of the Pike and 
foure Charges, that is to say, to the Front, 
Reer, and both Flanks.” 


A Dull Havana. 
From The Outlook, 

In the old days after dinner the Central 
Park was the centre of fashionable life. 
The seats were filled by those who came to 
enjoy the cool evening air and listen to the 
music. They readily gave up the real asked 
for the seat, and the promenades were a 
continual moving throng of chattering men 
and women gay with life and color. Now, 
when the band plays, less than half the 
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y disappeared. Shortly after 9 o'clock the 
band ceases to play, and park, plazas, and 
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Water Cure for Lunatics. 


Monthly 
physicians during 
monasteries offered 
for many in- 
sympathy and protec- 
not found elsewhere 
Spiritua! agencies were everywhere popu- 
larly believed to be most efficacious in 
the cure of madness, and many and long 
were the pilgrimages made to the shrines 
those saints who were believed to have 
special influence over the mentally afflict- 
many miraculous cures were said 
to have been brought about through exor- 
cism prayer. There were many wells 
throvgh Europe and the British Isles, each 
with its particular which the 
insane were brought to bathe and to pray. 
At Nim's Pool, in England, it was the 
custom to plunge the patients backward 
into the water and drag them to and fro 
until their excitement was subdued. If they 
showed signs of recovering thanks were of- 
fered in a neighboring church, but if not 
the treament was continued until no hope 
remained. From the seventh century even 
to the present day lunatics have made 
pilgrimages to the shrine of St. Dymphna, 
at Gheel, and here the first colony for the 
insane originated through a slow process 
of evolution, and stands to-day as the best 
representative of the community or family 
system of caring for the insane 
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A Man Has Died. 
man has died 
more 
They will 

lives on; 
3ut when a leader makes the 
We 


A and have 


myriads 


while yet this dying earth 

utmost shore, 

sadly look toward where his ship has 

gone, 

And only get his message from the dead; 

‘Study the past: my words have all been 
said."" 


A woman mourns 
So long as joy 
How sadly creeps 

dust 
And yet her fearful woe is not in vain: 
It teaches us that though love long endure, 
Only in Heaven its raptures are 
WILL CARLETON in Ev 
Journalism in France. 
From The 


as woman always must, 
has penalties of pain; 


that sweet soul in the 


secure. 
ry where. 


Athenaeum 

Every Frenchman is said to be, or to have 
been, a journalist, and a recent census of 
the French press would seem to bear out 
this. Paris can boast just now of nearly 
3,000 journals, of which forty-two were 
started in 19%). The dailies number 140, the 
weeklies 781, and the monthiies 9%. In the 
provinces there are 3,549, or 123 fewer than 
at the census of the preceding year. The 
patriarch of all is the Gazette de France, 
which was founded in 1651. As regards the 
number of Paris dailies, it should be men- 


tioned that some of the 140 exist only in 
title, for in several instances the same 
matter is utilized under different names, 





the cable dis- 
patches have announced 
the result of the Polish 
trials in Posen, East Prus- 
sia, six students and one 
Jawyer having been sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment varying from three weeks to 
four months, the real interest of the prose- 
ution was the extraordinary circumstance 
that the State secured the convictions on 
grounds which pertained more to Russia 
than they did to Germany. Secret societies 
are permitted in Prussia, provided their 
objects are in no wise connected with pub- 
lic affairs. As has before been pointed out 
in these columns, the prosecution of the 
Posen students was a politieal expedient 
on the part of the Government, made 
necessary through the charges of a Berlin 
paper, which for the last eighteen months 
has carried on a violent campaign against 
the Prussian Poles, 

The investigations of the prosecution re- 
vealed the fact that there was an actual 
league of Polish students, the. object of 
which was to re-establish “ Polish nation- 
ality.”’ It therefore reasoned that in order 
to attain this object certain districts of 
Prussia would have to be detached from 
the German Empire. Hence the league 
concerned itself with ‘‘public and = po- 
litical" affairs, and the defendants were 
guilty of having transgressed the law 
against secret societies. The court also 
showed that the contributions of the mem- 
bers of the league went to the headquar- 
ters in Russian Poland; and the conclusion 
was obvious, although not emphasized, that 
the might be found guilty of 
treason as well. 

In Russia the league has for some time 
been treated leniently by the Government, 
which of late has recognized in it a Rus- 
silanizing force which would maintain and 
even promote one of the Slavonic languages 
in a most desirable part of Europe, It has 
been noticed, too, that the more antagonism 
against the Poles has increased in Prussia 
the less demonstrative it has been by the 
Russian authorities in Russian Poland, the 
Russian Department of Education even 
giving tardy tribute to the Poles as exer- 
cising one of the living forces of Slavonic 
citilization in Murope 

The Prussian press laugh at the idea that 
the kind of activity practiced by the league 
is such as would simply tend toward ex- 
tending the Polish language and customs, 
and declares that nobody is foolish enough 
to believe that underlying the alleged edu- 
cational propaganda there is not a con- 
spiracy for the restoration of the Polish 
kingdom. In the light of these circum- 
stances Russia is placed in a peculiar po- 
sition. if takes the advice of the 
Prussian and prosecutes the mem- 
bers of the league in Russian* Poland she 
one stroke what she has been 
trying to do to further the great Slavonic 
movement If she declines to accept the 
Prussian explanation of the ob- 
jects of the league it is not impossible that 
she may be appealed to to intervene in the 
case of the Posen students. By those who 
have followed the Polish question in its 
more recent aspects, suc h a move on the 
part of the and convicted Prus- 
sian Poles would be regarded as a master 
stroke of diplomacy 
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The circumstance 
has been related by 
that the Man- 
aging Committee of 
the Aéro Club of 
that M. Santos-Du- 
Deutsch Prize of 100,- 
voor. for having rounded the Eiffel Tower 
under the prescribed conditions, and that 
the money was paid to the Brazilian aer- 
onaut, but the manner of the transaction 
has not heretofore related here, 

On Friday, Nov. 8 M. Santos-Dumont 
presented himself at the rooms of the club 
in response to an invitation He found 
there Count Henry de la Vaulx, Count Cas- 
tillon de Saint Victor, and M. de Villepin 
grouped in solemn silence around the 
President, the Marquis de Dion. The Mar- 
quis seated himself at a table and prepared 
to write the check He ~] M 
tos-Dumont how he spelled his name, “in 
orden to avoid further mistakes."" Without 
a smile, the aeronaut slowly articulated his 
full letter by letter. The Marquis 
then check, but said to M, 
Santos-Dumont, who ws: with- 
draw, that he remind him 
that an action had been brought against the 
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Aéro Club by the owner of an estate adjoin- 
ing the St. Cloud grounds, who alleged that 
the hydrogen had spoiled 
den. The Marquis added that 


pected M. Santos-Dumont 


factory his gar- 
the club ex- 
the dam- 


the club los- 


to pay 
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ing the cz 

M. Santos-Dumont 
did him, as he was no longer 
a member of the club, and that the factory 
alluded to had been erected by him under 
permission from the club 
Dion * The 
decided to you to 
property off the St 
ly as possible."’ 

* But,” exclaimed M. Santos-Dumont, ‘I 
make a present of my shed to the club.” 

“The Aero Club does not wish to accept 
anything from you.” 

* When must I remove my shed? 

“Two months was the 


replied that the 


case 


not interest 


The Marquis de 
committee has 
clear all your 

Cloud grounds as quick- 


then observed 


request 


hence,” curt re- 





joinder, and MM. de la Vaulx and Castillon 
de Saint Victor both remarked that M. 
Santos-Dumont's construction hampered 
them greatly. It is said that at length M. 
de Villepin, becoming heartily ashamed of 
his colleagues, remarked that Winter was 
an unusual time for demolition operations, 
It was finally decided to allow M. Santos- 
Dumont's shed to stand until next Spring. 
-—--—@—- 
During the active move 
Provisioning ments of the French troops 
the Sahara. last year in the Moroc- 
can - Algerian hinterland, 
annoyance was encountered owing 
to the difticulty of forwarding provis- 
fons to the columns, and when it 
decided permanently to occupy such posts 
as Twat and Gourara, the question of re- 
victualing the garrisons there assumed the 
utmost importance owing to the expense 
and waste. At first it was decided to 
employ requisitioned convoys, the camels 
being paid for at the rate of 3 francs per 
day, with liability for the full value of the 
beast in case of death. But this was an 
expensive operation, as the mortality, nat- 
ural, and—it is alleged—designed, amount- 
ed to nearly 40 per cent., which not only 
meant that the Government must indem- 
nify the owners for the loss of their an- 
imals, but lose the stores they were bear- 
ing as well. 

The Algerian administration has now de- 
clared free trade between the colony and 
the French posts in the hinterland, and 
has invited competition in supplying the 
garrisons with food. The transport is put 
out by contract, and competition is said 
to be so keen that a saving of 50 per cent. 
is effected, while the mortality among the 
camels has been reduced to a minimum, as 
the Government can no longer be he!td 
responsible for their loss. This system is 
gradually being introduced over all the 
Sahara region where France has supreme 
jurisdiction or spheres of influence. 
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The United States Consul to 
Nantes, Joseph [. Brittain, has 
sent an interesting report to 
Washington on how the City 
of. Nantes supplies food to the 
For several years Nantes has 
system of municipal kitchens 
‘Les Fourneaux Alimentaires 
where persons who had no 
procure substantial meals by 
ticket It has 

having in connection 
with beds for the 

fifty persons, 
nights, when the 
make room for 
to the hospital 


Man/!cipal 
Kitcheus 
in Nantes. 


destitute 
managed a 
known as 
Minicipeaux,” 
money could 
just presenting a 
recently a building 
therewith a dormitory, 
accommodation of about 
which free for three 
occupants are obliged to 
others. The sick are sent 
During the stay each person receives two 
meal tickets a day, which are the only ones 
served—one at noon and the second in the 
evening, from 5 to 7:30. 

These kitchens are open from Oct, 
to the corresponding date in April, but the 
dormitory is open all the year round. With 
the exception of the kitchen connected 
with the dormitory, the meals are not ex- 
actly free, but the prices are so low that 
no one ts obliged to suffer from hunger 
Tickets that entitle the holder to anything 
on the bill of fare are distributed through- 
out the city at bakeries and tobacco shops, 
and are bought by charitably inclined per 
sons, who in turn give them to applicants 
for charity. Such food as beef soup, boiled 
beef, beef stew, codfish, pork and cabbage, 
sold at 2 cents a water soup, 
beans, and rice are furnished at 1 cent per 
These kitchens were at first opened 
expense to the 
the deficit 


erected 


are 


ure plate; 
plate. 
considerable city, but 
recent years 
reduced. 
Superintendent 
establishments, who is paid by the month 
each kitchen Director, a cook, 
an assistant cook, all being women and all 
each month Among the food 
there are beans, rice, sugar, po- 
tatoes, carrots, turnips, milk, onions, cab- 
bage, and beef and bacon. Not do the 
destitute have their meals there, but many 
of the laboring men obtain them on 
count of the moderate prices. Wine is 
served at any of the kitchens, 
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been an- 
the In- 

Confer- 
Brus 
be repre- 
Roumania, 
Ausiria, Holland, 
the conference of 

have the desired 
through the difficulty of coming to 
terms with the French and Russian dele- 
gates, and the members separated deput- 
ing the Belgian Government to prepare the 
way for an international treaty on the 
subject through direct diplomatic negotia- 
tions, and it is as a result of these 
tiations that the forthcoming 
has been arranged. 

The actual situation of the sugar market 
is characterized by a surplus production 
The sugar in Europe and North 
America as well as floating cargoes are 
much more considerable than they were a 
year ago, tor they attain a total of 860,018 
against 55) tons last year. On the 
other hand, extremely low prices are 
quoted. The cane sugar of the West Indies, 
it is said, suffers most from this fact, for 
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{t does not enjoy the compensating bounty 
of beet sugar. 

As fat as France is concerned, the first 
nine months of this year show a deficit of 
28,000,000f. on the score of sugar, and this 
is subject to taxation, being one of France's 
main industries. But, instead of the Gov- 
ernment taxing the manufactured article, 
it taxes the amount of sugar which it con- 
siders the beetroot ought to yield. Every 
hundred kilograms of beetroot sent to 
the factory is supposed to produce 7 
kilograms of sugar, and is taxed ac- 
cordingly. Therefore, as is usually the case, 
the Government pays back to the manu- 
facturer more than twice the amount it re- 
ceives, and the result is that in England 
French sugar is sold at twopence a pound, 
which in France costs fivepence-halfpenny. 
An almost similar condition exists in Bel- 
gium. 

—_@—— 


The jovernor of the 
The French in French Somali coast has 
East Africa. published through the 
French Colonial Office de- 
tailed information in regard to the trade of 
that colony, and the importance of the 
French line from Jibutil to Harrar is inci- 
dentally illustrated. The principal imports 
into Jibutil are handled by Arab merchants, 
who draw their supplies from Aden, and 
who, together with Indian and Jewish mer- 
chants, compete with Europeans. 

Until within a few months ago the port 
of Zeilah almost monopolized the shipment 
of Abyssinian produce, but the opening of 
the French line at Jibutil has diverted a 
larger quantity of goods to that town, and 
when the first section of the line is com- 
plete all the imports and exports of Abys- 
sinia will probably pass through that port. 

The company has alvo organized a cara- 
van service to Gueldeissa, the first Abys- 
sinian Custom House nd to Harrar, which 
is sixty-five kilometers beyond Gueldeissa, 
The Zeilah route is said to be more costly 
than will be the Jibutil route, which runs 
parallel to it, the former charging for a 
camel load of 2%) kilograms about 31 rupees, 
and the latter only This differ- 
ence is attributed to the freedom from tax- 
ation uccorded to merchandise taken to 
Abyssinia via the French colony, excepting 
local taxes on arms and ammunition and on 
spirits; while at Zeilah all local taxes are 
paid on consignments to Abyssinia. 
shipping dues payable in the colony. 
There are three French and two English 
Steamship companies engaged in the impor- 
tation of commodities from into 
Jibutil, but the export trade is not so well 
served, Large and small boats ply frequent- 
ly between Jibutil and Aden 

The Governor, in concluding his communi- 
cation, predicted a great future for Jibu- 
til, and says: “ It is destined to become the 
entrepot of a region of Ethiopia, an 
important trafiic for the Somali 
country Aralma, whose produce is 
hither, port of 
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» stands still. When railroads are built 
there will be a great advance, 
much of the capital used in construction 
will be spent by the Chinese on foreign 
goods to be paid for eventually by ex- 
ports, 
As regards exports for the ten years, the 
total in 1800 was 107,000,000 taels, and in 
1890, 105,75 Nearly every article 
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105,750,000 taels, 
of export shows an increase during the de- 
cade, except silk, on account of the disease 
of the worms, and black tea. As to the 
trade of last year, the report notes that, 
where a disastrous commercial panic and 
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heavy failures might be expected, it was, 
commercially speaking, a good year. Trade 
was very brisk during the first six months, 
and revived strongly toward the close, so 
that, contrary to all expectations, trade 
was up to the average. 

“Whatever changes may result from the 
events of 1900, whatever readjustments 
may take place in the share of trade taken 
by each country, it may be confidently ex- 
pected that the foreign commerce of China, 
as a whole, will continue the expansion 
which was so marked in 1899." 

—— 

The Automobile Club of 
Paris has received a chal- 
lenge from the Far East 
which it presents  be- 
fore the chauffeurs of 
France, It comes from a French engi- 
neer, M. Louis Leins of Hanoi, Ton- 
quin, and is to the effect that the 
writer, who owns a De Dion-Bouton 
five-horse-power voiturette, offers to 
wager fifty or one hundred thousand 
francs that he will drive his machine 
around the world within a period of twelve 
months, beginning February next. If the 
bet is to be taken up, he -will travel via 
Taku, Tien-Tsin, Peking, Irkutsk, Moscow, 
Berlin, and Paris. He does not specify how 
he will proceed from Paris back to Hanol. 
The one extra condition laid down by M. 
Leins in his offer is that the Automobile 
Club of France shall make the 
arrangements for enabling him to obtain 
supplies of petroleum en the way. It is 
understood that the club will, if the wager 
is accepted, agree to assist the enterprising 
engineer to best of its ability, while 
declining all responsibility in case of fail- 
ure. M. sent a check for 300f. 
on account, to cover the cost of his provis- 
ions during part of his journey. 
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A Times special a short time 
German ago from an article in 
Troops the Vossische Zeitung of Ber- 
in China. lin in regard to the Inhuman 

conduct of the German troops 
in China. At the trial of the two edit- 
the Stuttgart Beobachter, who 
prosecuted for libeling the German 
troops in China, Lieut. Gen. von Lessel, 
who commanded the forces in 
Chi-Li, declared in his evidence that al- 
though persons, such as old 
people, women, and children, were killed 
it was owing to their being mistaken in 
their Chinese for men. He further 
admitted that an order had been issued 
according to which it was permissible to 
any coolies who might be found out- 
side their quarters after % o'clock at night. 
After roundly denying that the German 
troops had ever been guilty of murder, pil- 
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